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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


ITOT  FOR  FU5LICATI01I. 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

SHIPPING  LIVESTOCK  IN  HOT  lEATHSR. 

OPEN  BIG  OT0U^TC:5iSITT;     "SHIPPDIG  LIVESTOCK  K  HOT  ^/EATHER."     That,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  what  Your  Washington  Earm  Reporter  is  going  to  talk  atout 

in  to-day's  EARIi  REPORTER  progrfu-n  "broadcast  from  Station    in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right,  llir.  Reporter, 
you're  on  the  air, 

— ooOoo — 


Polks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  little  while  to-day  ahout  shipping 
livestock  during  the  hot  summer  months.     I'm  talking  on  this  suhject  "because 
one  of  tlie  radio  listeners  asked  me  to  do  so  and  "because  it's  a  su'bject  of 
vital  importance  to  every  shipper  of  livestock. 

According  to  the  little  red  calendo.r  in  my  office  this  is  the  first 
day  of  July.     Tliat  raoans  suramcr  time  and  hot  weather.     However,  people  eat 
in  hot  weather  as  well  as  at  other  seasons  and  for  that  reason  it's  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  endless  chain  of  food  supplies  constantly  moving  regardless 
of  season  or  climate. 

Livestock  products  are  used  extensively  in  the  human  diet.     In  order 
to  supply  the  constant  demand  for  these  various  meat  products  it's  necessary 
to  ship  animals  to  market  in  hot  weather  as  well  as  during  other  seasons. 

It's  profit-a'ble  to  get  these  animals  to  market  in  th.e  "best  condition 
during  hot  weather  even  though  the  cost  of  transportation  may  be  slightly 
greater. 

In  order  to  "be  a"blc  to  give  you  listeners  the  latest  information 
on  this  suhjcct  of  shipping  livestock  in  hot  weather  I  went  over  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  i\nimal  Industry  the  other  day  and  had  a  talk  v/ith  Dr.  S.  0. 
Fladness,  in  charge  of  livestock  trrmsportation  studies,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rau'b. 
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According  to  Dr.  Fladness  liogs  suffer  more  from  shipment  in  hot  weather 
than  other  fa.rm  animals.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  farm  animals  stand  up 
under  hot  weather  shipment  so  much  better  than  hogs  that  I'm  going  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  this  prograjn  to  the  suhject  of  ship'oing  hogs  in  hot  weather. 

A  hog  ha.s  a  layer  of  fat  which  helps  to  keep  it  warm  in  winter  and  hot 
in  summer.    Hence  it's  very  easy  to  overheat  a  hog  in  hot  weather.     A  little 
exertion  or  a  little  excitement  will  often  cause  a  hog  serious  trouble  on  a 
hot  dciy.     That's  had  for  the  hog  -  and  for  the  hank  account  of  the  shipper, 

"How  are  .you  going  to  prevent  it?"  I  asked  Dr.  Fladness. 

"By  following  hot-weather  shipping  rules  and  being  careful,"  was  Dr. 
Fladness 's  rc-ply. 

He  sa^'s  th3,t  it's  generally  bad  practice  to  drive  market  hogs  in  hot 
v/cathcr,     Hio  ideal  way  to  handle  such  animals  is  to  haul  them  to  the  market 
or  to  the  railroad  loading  yards  where  they  can  be  loaded  under  coJ'cful 
supervision. 

IThcre  hogs  have  to  remain  at  the  yards  several  hours  before  they  can 
be  loaded.  Dr.  71adness  suggests  that  they  be  sho\7orcd  or  sprayed  v/ith  water 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  hours,  especially  on  hot  d.?ys« 

"ITnat  about  bedding?"  I  questioned. 

"Sand  is  the  best,"  ho  replied.     Straw  or  ho.y  are  not  suitable  material 
for  bedding  hog  cars  during  hot  weather.     They  are  all  right  for  winter  and 
cold  weather,  but  s,--jid  is  the  best  for  summer  use," 

At  this  -point  in  the  converso.tion  Mr,  Raub  said  that  he  liked  the  idea 
of  giving  the  sand  a  thorough  wetting  just  before  the  hogs  are  loaded, 

"I  like  it  too,"  Dr,  Fladness  cut  in,"  and  I  knov;  it  poys  beco.use  wet 
sand  holds  moisture  for  severp.l  hours  and  that  helps  to  keep  the  hogs  cool 
and  couifort.ablc  even  on  a  mighty  hot  day." 

"Any  prcc-^-utions  about  the  actual  loading  of  the  hogs,"  I  asked, 

"Yes,"  Dr.  Fladness  replied,  "there  are  three." 

"What  are  they?"  I  asked, 

"Handle  thorn  quietly ,  Cfjc fully,  fjid  don 't  overload"  he  answered. 

I  wasn't  quite  sure  that  I  understood  his  meaning  of  these  three  terras, 
so  I  asked  for  further  information,  ^ 

"Well,"  said  Dr,  Fladness,  "a  foJ'mcr  who  has  gone  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  raising  hogs  up  to  the  market  age,  and  who  has  them  ready  for  ship- 
ment to  market,  can't  afford  to  be  careless  in  the  handling  of  such  animals 
when  they  are  so  near  the  goal           and  the  bank  account. 


"Exciteinent  is  hard  on  hogs  in  hot  weather.  For  that  reason  carry 
on  loading  operations  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  rnanner. 

"Of  course,  it's  necess,ary  to  exercise  the  hest  of  judgment  when 
shipping  hogs  in  hot  v.'eather.     For  instance,  it  isn't  always  necessary  to 
shower  hogs  la.te  in  the  evening  if  they  are  to  sijend  most  of  the  niglit  cross- 
ing a  cool  mountain  range.     On  the  other  han.d  it's  necessary  to  see  that  hogs 
are  comfortably  fed  and  watered  -ojitil  they  reach  the  market.    Please  notice 

that  I  said  comfort  ah  ly  fed  and  NOT  HEAVILY  FED.     Stuffing  hogs  when 

they  are  cnrouto  to  market  in  hot  weather  mal<:es  them  more  susceptible  to 
overheating.     Dr.  Fladness  says  feed  them  enough  to  make  them  comfortahlc 
and  keep  thorn  satisfied  and  contented,  and  that's  enough.     There  arc,  of 
course,  minim'um  feed  requirements  specified  under  the  28-hour  law.     In  other 
words,  shipping  hogs  in  hot  weather  is  an  operation  that  calls  for  the 
application  of  plenty  of  cominon,  cvery-day  horse  sense,  and  the  shipper  v/ho 
is  careful  and  sensible  in  his  shipping  operations,  and  who  follows  v/cll- 

cstahlishcd  shipping  rules  will  nco.rly  alwo.ys  win  even  in  the  hottest 

of  suntTier  weather. 

Dr,  Fladness  sr.;!,'-s  that  it's  especially  dangerous  and  nearly  alv;a5'"s 
unprofitable  to  crowd  or  overload  hogs  in  hot  wcn,ther,  ojid  that  many  hot- 
T/eathcr  losses  ojre  attributable  to  overloading, 

A  few  ice  bags  suspended  above  a  load  of  hogs  keeps  the  air  cooler  and 
permits  cold  water  to  drip  down  on  the  hogs  and  the  floor  of  the  car.  This 
is  especially  beneficial  in  helping  to  keep  hogs  cool  v/hen  they  are  on  long 
journeys  in  hot  v/er.ther. 

Weather  reports  arc  now  available  in  pro.ctically  every  section  of  the 
United  Status.     Shippers  can  watch,  these  reports  and  make  shipments  accord- 
ingly.    For  inst-nce,  shipments  c'ln  often  be  deloyed  a  few  dn^^s  in  the  face 
of  a.  predicted  liot  wave.     Such  precautions  sometimes  result  in  the  saving  of 
much  money. 

In  shipping  hogs  during  Viot  weo^ther  it's  necessary  to  start  right 
and  stay  right  until  the  hogs  are  delivered  to  the  m.arket.    The  following 
suggestions  will  aid  shippers  in  majiy  sections: 

First,  use  a  so,nd  floor,  if  possible,  rjid  wet  it  d.o\m  just  before 
loading  the  hogs.     Second,  shorter  the  hogs  and  the  floor  with  water  just 
before  loading.     Showering  will  be  repeated  at  intervals  by  the  transporta- 
tion corapr'jiios  if  such  instructions  are  given  on  the  waybills.    And  third, 
use  ice  bags  when  it's  convenient  and  if  it  am  be  done  without  excessive 
cost. 

Remember  to  be  careful,  quiet,  pjid.  sensible  in  loa,ding  and  shipping 

operations    Don't  overload,  and  don't  forget  to  consult  the  Weather 

reports, 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG  AMOinCSL.GITT:    Ladies  ,?iid  gentlemen,  this  closes  the  Washington  Fairo 

Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Sta,tion    in  cooperation  v;ith  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agricult"arc, 


NOT  FOR  fitblicatiok; 


Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes  All  Regions. 

WHAT  ISA  DAIRY  HERB- II^IPROVEMEI'T  ASSOCIATION? 

OPBNING  Al^lTOUITCEI.IENT ;     "WIIAT  IS  A  DAIRY  KERI^IMPROVSI'.ffi^IT  ASSOCIATION?" 
That's  the  question  Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  is  going  to  try  to 

answer  today  in  his  regular  "broadcast  from  Station  ^in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right,-  Mr. 
Reporter, 

— ooOo 0 — 

As  I  was  strolling  across  the  Department  of  Agriculture  grounds 
in  Washington  a  few  days  ago  I  ran  across  my  old  friend  James  E.  Dorman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.    He  was  huslly  engaged  watching  some 
men  planting  soybeans  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  new  Agriculture  building. 

After  a  friendly  slap  on  the  hack  I  said,  "Well,  Jim,  what's 
new  in  the  dairy  world  today?" 

"You  know,"  he  said  "we've  had  a  lot  of  letters  lately  asking  for 
information  about  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations.    That  strengthens 
my  opinion  that  1931  is  going  to  be  a  year  of  constructive  breeding, 
feeding,  and  managing  of  dairy  herds  in  the  United  States." 

We  sat  down  on  some  sacks  of  soybean  seed  and  watched  the  planting 
operations  while  Mr.  Dorman  explained  the  object  and  nature  of  Dairy  Herd- 
Improvement  Associations. 

A  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Association  is  an  organization  of  dairy 
farmers  in  a  local  comm\inity  who  cooperatively  em'oloy  a  man  to  test  their 
cows  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  econoay  of  their  production  of  milk 
and  butterf  :a  c    Tlie  tester  spends  one  day  a  month  on  each  fann,  and  while 
there  he  geos  for  each  cov/  in  the  herd  a  complete  record  of  milk  and 
butterfat  production,  feed  consumption,  feed  cost,  gross  income,  and  income 
over  cost  of  feed.    Using  these  records  as  a  guide,  the  farmer  and  the 
tester  figure  out  better  methods  of  feeding,  care,  and  management.  They 
eliminate  all  cows  that  do  not  respond  profitably  to  good  feeding,  and 
that,  naturally,  helps  to  put  milk  production  on  an  efficient  basis. 

According  to  Mr,  Dorman,  there  are  about  26  dairy  farmers  in  an 
association.    The  tester  spends  one  day  at  each  farm  and  there  are  about 
25  working  days  in  the  average  month,  so  26  is  about  the  maximum  number 
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of  members  that  can  belong  to  one  association,  ■unless  more  than  one  tester 
is  employed. 

One  tester  can  test  about  35  cows  a  day,  and  if  some  members  have 
two  or  three  times  that  number  of  cows  it's  necessary  for  the  tester  to 
remain  for  more  than  one  day  at  these  places.    Under  such  conditions  the 
nuiTiber  of  cows  determines  the  number  of  members. 

I  asked  Mr.  Dorman  to  tell  me  about  the  origin  of  dairy  herd- 
improvement  association  work, 

"It  had  its  beginning  in  Denmark,"  he  replied.    "That  was  about 
1896.    Just  ten  years  later,  or  in  1906,  the  first  dairy  herd- improvement 
association  in  this  country  was  organized  in  Newaygo  County,  Michigan." 

Advertisers  in  this  country  have  a  slogan  which  says  a  thing  has 
to  be  good  to  get  veiy  far  and  last  very  long.    I  applied  that  test  to 
the  association  work  by  asking  Mr,  Dorman  if  this  first  association  was 
still  operatinga 

"Yes  indeed,"  was  his  quick  response.    "It's  been  going  constantly 
since  its  organization  in  1906." 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year's  work  this  new  association  had  complete 
records  on  239  dairy  cows.    According  to  the  best  available  information 
the  average  butterfat  prodtiction  per  cow,  for  all  the  dairy  cows  in  the 
United  States  about  1906  was  something  like  145  pounds.    The  239  cows  on  ■ 
record  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  work  in  this  first  association 
produced  an  average  of  215  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow,  or  70  pounds  more 
than  the  average  for  all  cows  in  the  country. 

putting  it  another  way,  dairy  herd- improvement  association  work 
is  based  on  facts  and  figures,  records  and  realities.     It  enables  a  farmer 
to  eliminate  guessing  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cull  out  the  low  and 
inefficient  producers,  and  places  him  in  a  position  to  produce  milk  at 
low  cost. 

ITow  let's  review  the  rapid  growth  of  the  dairy  herd- improvement 
association  work  in  the  United  States, 

In  1906  there  was  1  association  in  1  State, 

In  1907  there  were  4  associations  in  1  State. 

In  1915  there  were  315  associations  in  25  States. 

In  1920  there  were  452  associations  in  36  States,  v/hile 

In  1930  there  were  1,112  associations  in  45  States. 

On  January  first,  1931,  there  were  510,714  cows  on  test  in  the 
1,112  dairy  herd-Lmprovoment  associations  in  this  country.    That's  a 
splendid  growth  for  the  association  work,  but  it  represents  only  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  dairy  cov^s  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  our  dairy  industry,  indeed  of  all 
agricultural  industries,  is  accurate  and  dependable  records.    No  industry, 
whether  it  makes  ice  creaci  or  automobiles,  can  maintain  the  most  favorable 
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advantage  in  world  competition  and  make  a  profit  without  giving  careful 
attention  to  efficiency  in  production, 

Tor  the  average  farmer  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  "best  method 
of  ohtaining  information  on  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  is  through  the 
da.±ry  herd- Improvement  association  records.    The  main  purpose  of  such 
associations  is  to  obtain  records  on  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and 
butterfat  for  ea,ch  individ^ual  cow  in  the  herd. 

With  such  information  at  hand  it's  an  easier  matter  for  a  dairyman 
to  curtail  total  production  without  seriously  affecting  his  total  income, 
simply  by  weeding  out  the  less  efficient  producers  in  the  herd. 

Before  a  dairyman  can  r.i.olce  very  much  money  milking  cows  he's  got  to 
know  how  much  milk  each  cow  is  producing  and  how  much  it  is  costing  to 
produce  .that  milk.    The  best  v;ay  to  obtain  this  information  is  to  keep 

records  good  records  records  that  will  rate  each  cow  on  profit  or 

loss  from  her  production.     That,  according  to  Mr,  Dorman,  is  the  business 
of  the  dairy  herd- improvement  associations.    They  strive  to  lay  an  unbiased 
record  of  each  cow  before  her  owner.     I'm  trying  to  point  out  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  records,  and  I'm  using  the  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  as 
an  exanple,  because  they  keep  records  and  have  fofnd  it  profitable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dorman' s  statement  that  dairymen  are  seeking  information  on 
the  organization  and  operation  of  dairy  herd- improvement  associations 
indicates  that  more  dairymen  are  tired  of  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger  and  that  thoy  want  to  get  their  balances  in  black  by  keeping  records 
and  OOWIITG-  which  cows  are  paying  and  which  ones  arc  not. 

Of  course,  records  will  not  solve  all  dairy  problems,  but  they'll 
be  a  great  help. 

If  you  Want  to  know  how  records  have  helped  the  members  in  the 
1,112  dairy  herd- improvement  associations  in  the  45  States  in  this 

country,  ask  Station  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 

N0.1504-F,  entitled  "DAIRY  HERD- IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS  AW  STORIES 
THEIR  RECORDS  TELL." 

Your  Co"anty  Agricultural  Agent  or  your  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  Washington,  D.  C,,  will  gladly 
give  you  information  on  how  to  go  about  it  to  organize  one  of  these 
associations,  if  there  isn't  one  in  your  neighborhood  already, 

C LO S IV. Cr  X;:.: OTjiJCEI^/ISlIT :    This,  ladieg  and  gentlemen,  closes  the  Earra 

Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Station  .    Write  either  this  Station 

or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, D, C. ,  for  a 
free  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l60<UF,  entitled  "DAIRY  HERD- IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS  AND  THE  STORIES  THEIR  RECORDS  TELL." 
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YOUR  FAM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


"speaking  Time;    10  Minutes. 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  25;     THIS  AND  THAT. 

AMOUNCEI^^ENT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  today  brings  us  a  report  on 
several  different  things.    He  has  "been  to  several  different  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    Among  the  topics  discussed  were  small 

scale  farming,  saving  garden  seed,  and  how  to  detect  insect  outhreaks.   

Well,  Mr.  Reporter?  — 


Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  calls  our 
attention  to  small  farms  and  small  farmers. 

He  holds  that  it  is  time  we  were  giving  more  attention  to  the  small  farm 
problem. 

He  figures  that  ahout  Uo  per  cent  of  our  farm  folks  live  on  farms. of 
less  than  50  acres.    We  now  have  ahout  10,000,000  people  living  on  such  small 
farms. 

And,  Dr.  Galpin  insists,  those  small  farms  are  not  all  divided-up  acreages 
of  big  cotton  and  tobacco  holdings,  as  some  people  seem  to  think.    He  points  out 
tliat  in  the  East  North  Central  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  2U  per  cent  of  our  farms  are  under  50  acres.    And  in  the  West  North 
Central  States,  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri, 
the  States  of  supposedly  large-sized  farms,  15  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  small 
farms.    Even  in  Iowa  l6  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  contain  less  than  50  acres 
each. 

Dr.  Galpin  says  recent  investigations  show  that  many  of  those  farmers 
stick  to  the  small  farm  because  they  would  rather  own  a  small  farm  than  rent  a 
larger  one.    Other  farmers  prefer  the  small  farm  because  they  feel  more  at  home 
with  the  small  type  of  job  than  in  the  bigger  responsibilities  of  the  larger 
farm.     Still  another  class  of  small  farmers  appreciate  the  small  farm  first  of 
all  as  a  place  to  live.    They  reckon  the  small  farm  as  equivalent  to  the  larger 
farm  as  a  place  for  the  family  without  large  expense  or  great  responsibility  to 
produce. 
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It  is  generally  concdded  that  small  farms  can  not  be  operated  to  advantage 
along  the  scnc  lines  of  farm  practice  as  large  farms.    But  Dr.  G-alpin  claims 
that  is  no  sign  they  can  not  "be  operated  advantageously  on  principles  specially 
adapted  to  small-scale  farming.    He  points  out  that  small  "business  are  run  in 
a  different  viav-  from  large  "businesses,  yet  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  legitimate  small  "businesses.     Small  factories  are  run  on  a  different  system 
from  ,"big  factories,  yet  we  still  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  small  factories. 

And  in  Denmark  where  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  in  small 
holdings  ranging  from  1^  to  25  acres,  a  system  of  special  production  and 
marketing  for  small  farmers  seems  to  have  "been  worked  out  so  they  can  exist 
alongside  of  the  "big  farmers. 

Anyway,  Dr.  Galpin  suggests  we  need  serious  investigation  of  ways  of 
improving  production  and  the  level  of  living  for  our  small  farmers.    He  also 
reminds  us  that  there  is  more  to  this  whole  question  of  small  farms  tlian  shows 
up  in  a  mere  dollars  and  cents  analysis.    For  instance,  Europe  has  always  owed 
a  de"bt  to  its  mountaineers.    And  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  rugged  slopes  of  Norway,  all  the  abodes  of  small  farmers, 
have  been  and  still  are  famous  for  their  people. 


Now,  let's  turn  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  vegetables  raised  in  our 
home  gardens. 

Dr.  Daniel  N.  Shoemaker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  suggests  it 
might  be  well  for  some  of  us  to  go  back  to  that  good  old  fashioned  custom  of 
saving  seed  for  home  growing. 

As  Dr.  Shoemaker  points  out,  the  home  gardener  can  often  select  his  seed 
better  than  the  big-scale  seed  grower;  and,  what's  more,  the  plants  selected 
will  be  the  ones  which  succeed  best  under  local  environment. 

It  will  rarely  pay  the  truck  gardener  who  produces  a  few  things  in  large 
quantity  for  shipment  to  produce  his  own  seed.  But  the  home  gardener  can  often 
meet  his  own  seed  needs,  at  least  for  some  of  his  vegetables. 

Nowdays,  tiruck  gardening  is  a  big  scale  business.    Vegetables  are 
produced  for  shipping  long  distances.    As  a  result,  we  have  fewer  varieties 
handled  than  we  had,  and  those  have  most  often  been  selected  for  shipping  and 
market  qualitibs,  rather  than  for  high  cooking  quality. 

But  some  of  you  may  remember  when  there  were  local  gardeners  around  a 
lot  of  markets  who  jealously  guarded  the  seed  of  certain  varieties  and  strains 
which  represented  years  of  intelligent  selection  in  their  own  hands.    You  can 
still  find  a  few  of  those  gardeners  around  some  of  our  old  market-garden  centers. 
Here  and  there  you  find  farmers  and  villagers  who  cling  to  "family"  varieties 
of  certain  vegetables. 
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Dr.  Slioemalcer  sayS  that  is  a  good  idea.    The  production  of  improved 
strains  hy  gardeners  is  something  to  "be  encouraged.     In  fact,  there  is  a 
Farmers'  Bulletin  that  gives  plain  and  explicit  directions  for  saving  the 
seed  of  garden  vegetables  on  a  small  scale. 

I'm  mentioning  this,  so  you  can  write  for  it  right  away,  so  you  can  save 
some  of  this  year's  seed.    Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  I39O  on  "Vegetahle 
Seeds  for  Home  and  Market  Garden." 


Some  of  you  grain  farmers,  however,  may  \>e  more  interested  in  the  bulletin 
on  "How  to  Detect  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Save  the  Grain  Crops."    That  one  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  835  and  deals  with,  or  rather  tells  how  to  deal  with,  such 
well-known  pests  as  Hessian  fly,  chinch  bugs,  army  worms,  cutworms,  grasshoppers, 
white  grubs,  billbugs,  corn  root  aphids,  and  wireworms. 

You  know,  about  harvest  time,  chinch  bugs  leave  wheat  or  rye  or  barley 
fields  and  head  for  the  nearest  corn  fields.    You  can  protect  corn  fron  chinch 
bugs  by  trapping  the  bugs  on  the  march.    To  do  this,  first  smooth  the  TOil  so 
as  to  malce  as  firm  and  compact  a  path  as  possible  along  the  margin  of  the  field 
to  be  protected.    Then  pour  a  narrow  line  of  creosote  along  this  path.  When 
the  chinch  bugs  come  to  the  line  they  stop  and  turn  aside.    Apparently  they 
don't  like  the  smell  of  the  creosote.     It's  a  good  idea  to  have  a  line  of  post- 
holes  30  or  ^  feet  apart  in  the  ground  along  the  tar  line.     The  bugs,  coming 
to  the  tar  line,  walk  along  it  looking  for  a  place  to  get  through,  and  tumble 
into  one  of  these  holes. 

In  fighting  insects,  you  need  to  look  ahead.    For  instance,  if  you 
have  had  land  in  grass  for  a  considerable  time  and  it  is  likely  to  have  cut 
worms  in  it,  and  expect  to  plant  it  to  corn  next  spring,  you  want  to  plow  it  this 
summer  or  early  this  fall.    The  earlier  the  year  before  the  grassland  is  plowed, 
the  less  chance  cutworms  will  have  to  lay  their  eggs  on  it. 

Wireworms  are  one  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  insects  to  control  because 
they  work  underground.    Plowing  immediately  after  the  first  hay  cutting,  usually 
early  in  July,  and  cultivating  deeply  the  rest  of  the  summer  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  wireworm  injury  in  sodland  you  plaii  to  put  in  corn  next  year. 

But  you  had  better  get  that  bulletin.     It  will  give  all  the  different 
steps  in  the  fight  on  the  different  insects.    Also  keep  in  close  touch  with 
your  county  agent.  State  experiment  station,  and  Federal  entomological  station. 
Report  all  serious  insect  outbreaks  to  somo  of  those  officials  and  get  their 
expert  advice.    Of  course,  you  keep  a  supply  of  insecticides  and  a  practical 
spraying  outfit  on  hand  at  all  times. 

***** 

AMOUNCBOIITT:     The  bulletins  mentioned  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Write  for  them  either  to  this  Station  or  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C.    "How  to  Detect  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Save 
the  Grain  Crops"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  835«     Tlie  bulletin  on  "Vegetable  Seeds 
for  the  Home  and  Market  Garden"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1390» 
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IT'S  CULLING  TII^IE  BT  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

i 

0PM ING  ANNOU I^UE^ENT ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Yoitr  Washington  laxm.  Reporter  I 
has  some  infonnation  for  us  to-da^'-  on  the  CULLING  OP  CHICKENS.    These  Parra  ] 

Reporter    programs  are  "broadcast  from  Station    in  coovjeration  with  the  | 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  All  riglit,  Mr.  Reporter,  tell  us  j 
what's  on  your  mind. 


— ooOoo— 


Calling  poultr:/,  Mr.  Announcer,  that's  the  thing  that's  on  my  mind  | 

to-day,  and  it's  there  because  this  is  the  eighth  of  July  and  time  to  roimd  ; 

up  the  "birds  that  are  to  produce  eggs  during  the  season  of  higher  egg  prices  j 

this  fall.  I 

i 

Poultry  raisers  to-day  are  very  much  like  the  old  farmer  who  said  ; 

to  his  V7ife  one  day,     "Well,  I^fery,  reckon  I'll  go  sit  the  old  hen,"  ' 

Raising  her  head  from  a  magazine  Mary  exclaimed,  "John           don't  say 

sit  say  set,"  \ 

\ 

"Oh,  all  right,"  replied  John  rather  meekly,  "I  don't  care  whether 
hens  sit  or  set,  what  I'm  interested  in  is  when  they  cackle  are  they  laying 

or  lying.  j 

i 

With  economic  conditions  in  the  country  as  they  are  it  is  important  " 

that  hens  lay  and  not  lie.     That's  distinctly  the  impression  I  get  from  my  | 

poultrjTnen  friends,  and  from  Mr,  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  j 

States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     They  agree  that  now  is  a  good  time  for  all  j 

poultrymen  to  work  for  greater  efficiency  in  their  flocks.    Please  notice  i 

that  I  didn't  sa;''  the  production  of  more  eggs.    No  sirce.    We  have  enough  ' 

eggs  now  to  take  care  of  every"body  and  then  some.    That's  why  this  is  a  good  | 

time  to  talk  and  think  about  efficiency  in  the  production  of  eggs.  ! 


1 
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Picking  up  a  "bulletin  from  his  desk  Ivir,  Lee  said,  "Here's  something 
that  will  aid  poultry  farmers  in  obtaining  more  efficiency  in  egg  production. 

"Miat  is  it?"  I  questioned. 

"Tnis,"  he  replied,  "is  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1614-F,  en- 
titled "BUSIIffiSS  BECOEDS  FOR  POULTRY  KEEPERS,"    He  went  on  to  say  that 
poultrymen  who  keep  records  are  in  a  position  to  know  whether  they  are  mak- 
ing money,  "breaking  even,  or  going  in  the  hole,  and  that  such  information 
is  worth  a  great  deal  when  prices  are  on  the  fence  "between  profit  and  loss. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "suppose  the  records  reveal  a  loss,  what's  the  poultry 
man  going  to  do  then?" 

"Cull  out  the  unprofitahle  and  inefficient  layers,"  he  replied,  "get 
rid  of  the  old  hens  that  have  passed  the  efficient  production  stage,  and 
also  cull  the  -unpromising  "birds  from  the  pullet  flock." 

"Aren't  you  a  little  severe  in  this  culling  program?"  I  questioned, 

"Yes,  I  an,"  he  replied,  ""but  not  too  severe.     There  is  no  use  in 
keeping  loafing  and  inefficient  "birds  to  oat  up  the  profits  from  the  effi- 
cient ones,  especially  when  -prices  are  low  and  eggs  plentiful.  Commercial 
poultrymen,  as  a  rale,  produce  eggs  more  efficiently  than  farmers.     They  do 
it  "because  they  cull  and  recull  until  only  efficient  layers  remain  in  their 
flocks." 

"How  long  should  a  farmer  keep  a  hen?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,  that  depends"  Mr,  Lee  replied,  ""but,  and  as  a  rule,  a  hen 
is  rarely  ever  profita"ble  after  the  second  or  third  laying  season." 

Mr,  Leo  tells  mo  that  practically  all  farm  flocks  contain  a  consider- 
a"blc  numher  of  STAR  BOARDERS  - —  that  is,  hens  that  lie  more  than  they  lay, 
but  whether  they  lay  or  lie  they  eat,  and  eating  is  expensive.    Taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  average  farm  flock  of,  say,  100  hens  has  from  15  to 
30  low  and  i-nefiicient  producers,  a  few  good  layers,  and  a  larger  inter- 
mediate group  of  hens  which  give  just  fo-ir  production. 

Trap  nesting  is  the  ideal  waj^  to  find  out  whether  a  hen  is  lying  or 
laying,  "but  trop  nesting  is  not  practical  on  the  average  farm.    There  the 
"best  plan  is  to  keep  flock  records,    Farmers'  Bulletin  1514  explains  such 
records  fully, 

I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that  commercial  flocks  produce  eggs  more 
efficientl3"  than  farm  flocks.     They  do.     Records  prove  it.    The  commercial 
flocks  give  an  average  production  of  from  150  to  160  eggs  per  "bird,  while 
farm  flocks  generally  average  from  125  to  130  eggs  per  "bird. 

Now,  suppose  you  liave  a  flock  of  100  hens  and  that  from  15  to  30  of 
these  are  inefficient  and  unprofitable  x^^oducers.     These  hens  will  pro"ba"bly 
lay  no  more  C£;.-:s  until  next  winter.     Calling  them  out  of  the  flock  now  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  height  of  good  judgment.    By  culling  now  you  can  cut  down 


the  feed  "bill  "by  about  one-fourth  without  affecting  egg  production  at  all. 

Take  the  older  hens,  for  instance,     I've  already  told  you  that  hens 
are  rarely  ever  profitable  layers  after  the  second  or  third  laying  seasons. 
Mr.  Lee  says  that  careful  tests  at  the  Government  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md. , 
show  that  Leghorns  will  drop  off  from  20  to  30  per  cent  in  production  after 
the  first  year.    Heavier  fowls  drop  off  still  more  rapidly,  and  production 
talces  an  even  sharper  drop  the  second  and  third  years.     Getting  rid  of  old 
hens  not  only  puts  the  flock  on  a  more  efficient  production  basis,  but  it 
tends  to  reduce  disease  in  the  flock,  especially  tuberculosis,  which  is  more 
prevalent  in  older  birds. 

According  to  J.Ir.  Lee,  care  and  management  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
efficient  production  of  eggs.    For  instance,  before  you  actually  begin  cull- 
ing operations  this  summer,  be  sure  that  your  flock  is  in  GOOD  COITOITIOU, 
Remember  that  the  condition  of  the  flock  is  influenced  by  feeding,  by  dis- 
ease -  or  its  absence  -  and  by  insect  pests.    A  poorlj'-  managed  flock  may 
be  an  unprofitable  flock  because  the  birds  are  liungrj^',  lousy,  or  sick. 
Some  of  these  birds  would  doubtless  be  good  producers  if  they  were  properly 
fed  and  managed.     Tlierefore,  before  you  start  culling,  get  the  flock  in  good 
condition  pli;:^sically. 

"Mr,  Lee,"  I  asked,  "when  is  the  time  to  cull?" 

He  answered  that  question  by  saying,  "Now  is  the  time  to  start  sum- 
mer and  Qarly  fall  cullings.    First,  get  rid  of  the  old  hens  whose  physical 
appearance  indicates  thoy  are  poor  layers.    A  little  later  in  the  summer 
eliminate  the  next  lowest  grou;)  of  layers.     Cull  again  in  September  and 
October,  and  at  this  time  mark  the  best  hens  in  the  flock  for  use  as  breeding 
stock  in  the  spring." 

Vigor  and  good,  physical  condition  are  the  first  indications  of  a  good 
layer  at  this  time  of  year.    For  instance: 

Ihen  a  hen  is  NOT  laying  her  comb  and  wattles  are  shrunken,  com- 
paratively jiard,  and  pale  and  dull  in  color,    A  laj^ing  hen  has  a  plump, 
bright-red  comb  which  appears  to  be  full  of  blood,  waxy,  and  rather  soft 
in  texture. 

When  fowls  are  laying  freely  the  color  of  their  legs  is  inclined  to 

bleach  or  fade.    Again,  the  pubic  bones           one  on  each  side  of  the  vent  — 

are  spread  well  apart  and  arc  flexible  in  a  good  layer.     Tlie  abdomen  of 
a  good  laj^er  is  soft  and  flexible  below  the  vent,  and  of  course,  it's  a 
well-known  axiom  tli^.t  early  molters  are  us\aally  poor  In^-ers  and  that  late 
molters  dxo  good  layers.     Good  layers  will  not  start  to  molt  until  about 
Septermber  or  October. 

Remember  r?.lso  that  -about  one-half  of  the  loying  flock  this  fall 
should  be  composed  of  pullets,  and  tho,t  poor  producers  should  be  marketed 
at  this  season  as  soon  as  they  are  culled.     Old  hens  and  inefficient  layers 
don't  pay  for  their  keep,     Tliey  are  in  the  way,  and  there's  no  object  in 
helding  hens  at  tliis  season  because  the  price  tends  to  go  lower  rather 
than  higher. 
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Folks,  let  ine  close  by  saying  that  the  main  ooject  of  to-daj'^'s  pro- 
gram is  to  remind  you  that  IT'S  TIrJ!  TO  BEGIN  THE  SUl>£vIER  AlID  ElBLY  FALL 
CULLINGS  I70W«    If  yoVi.  want  to  refresh  your  memories  on  the  details  of  cull- 
ing, ask  for  a  copy  of  Faxmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1524-E,  entitled  'FASIA  POULTRY 
RAISIiTG.      Get  rid  of  the  inefficient  producers  "by  culling  them  out  of  the 
flock  now  he fore  they  eat  up  any  more  profit. 


CLOS IIT G  AimOUIICEr.ENT ;    This  closes  the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  program 

"broadcast  from  Station    in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of 

Agriculture,     Write  either  this  station  or  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  VJashington,  D.  C. ,  for  coifies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1614-F 
entitled  BUSHOSS  RECORDS  FOR  POULTRY  KE^ERS,  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  Wo. 
1524-F,  called  FARi.I  POULTRY  RAISIITG. 
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Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

WARTS  ON  CATTLE 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT:    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  Your  Farm  Re- 
porter "broadcasts  his  regalar  LI\1]ST0CK  program  from  Station    in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  subject  for 
this  occasion  is  WARTS  ON  CATTLE,  and  Your  Reporter  will  now  report  on  that 
suhj  ect. 

-ooOoo- 

Well  folks,  since  this  is  the  tenth  of  July  and  vacation  time  for  a 
lot  of  people,  we'll  open  to-day's  program  "by  recalling  the  story  of  the  city 
dweller  v/ho  decided  to  spend  his  vacation  fibhing  in  the  country. 

After  traveling  quite  a  distance  the  vacation  hunter  found  himself  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream  in  a  dense  forest.     "Ah,"  said  he,  "this  mast 
be  an  ideal  fishing  place,  and  it's  such  a  wild  and  wooly  country  that  I'll 
just  pitch  camp  and  stay  here  and  enjoy  nature. 

The  fisherman's  hook  had  not  played  with  the  unresponsive  waters  very 
long  until  a  keen-witted  farmer  appeared  on  the  scene.     "Hello  stranger," 
said  the  farmer,  "ht<.ving  any  luck?"      "Naw,"  replied  the  stranger,  "but  you 
certainly  do  see  some  funny  sights  way  out  here  in  the  country."      "Yes,  you 
sure  do,"  replied  the  departing  farmer,  "they  get  off  of  nearly  every  train 
at  this  season  of  the  year." 

Speaking  of  strange  sights  reminds  me  that  it's  possible  to  see  a  lot 
of  strange  as  well  as  interesting  things  going  on  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at 
almost  any  season  of  the  year.  Take  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  instance.  My  experience  as  Yoiar  Washington  Farm  Reporter  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  a  person  could  spend  weeks  and  weeks  looking  over  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigations  made  by  that  one  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government.     Let  me  illustrate  with  just  one  example. 

As  I  was  passing  through  a  hallv/ay  of  the  main  Agricultural  Building 
the  other  day  I  spotted  a  large  piece  of  "speckled"  leather  tabkad  on  a  board. 
I  say  large  because  it  must  have  been  four  feet  long  by  two  or  three  feet 
wide,  and  I  say  "speckled"  because  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  riddled 
with  a  well-aimed  load  of  buckshot.    Well,  sir,  that  be-speckled  target  got 
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the  "best  of  my  curiosity,  and  1  walkdci  over  to  the  attendant  at  the  "board  and 
asked  for  information. 

When  I  spoke,  a  man  in  a  white  coat  rose  from  "behind  the  board  and  I 
recognized  my  friend  Dr.  G-.  T.  Creech  of  the  Pathological  Division  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,     Dr.  Creech,  "by  the  way,  has  been 
with  Uncle  Sam  for  more  than  25  years,  and  since  he  came  from  the  mountains 
of  eastern  Kentucky  he  is  by  nature  a  good  judge  of  skins,  hides,  and 
leather. 

"What  is  it  doctor?"  I  asked  nodding  to  the  speckled  leatheti 

"That,"  said  Dr.  Creech,  "is  a  piece  of  finished  leather  made  from  the 
hide  of  a  warty  steer." 

Honestly  folks,  I  don't  believe  you  could  ait  a  half-dozen  shoe  ^oles 
from  that  whole  piece  of  leather  without  including  some  of  the  wart  holes* 
It  was  literally  full  of  them. 

Warty  hides  are  about  five  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  five  years 
ago.      At  least  that's  the  opinion  of  reliable  meat  packers,  and  of  an  ex- 
pert of  the  Tanners'  Council  of  America. 

Warts  cut  down  the  commercial  value  of  hides  from  a  few  per  cent  to 
as  high  as  25  per  cent  or  more.    Where  warts  occur  on  the  skins  of  animals 
the  tanned  or  finished  hides  have  roughened  or  weak  spots.     Leather  finished 
from  such  hides  has  a  moth-eaten  appearance  and  is  practically  worthless, 
because  of  these  defects  resulting  from  the  warty  growths. 

Since  warts  are  on  the  increase,  and  since  some  cattle  buyers  are  be- 
ginning to  "dock"  warty  cattle,  I  thought  perhaps  you  listening  stockmen 
might  like  to  have  a  little  more  information  on  the  subject,  so  I  unlimbered 
my  question  machine  by  asking  Dr.  Creech  for  a  definition  of  a  wart. 

"Well,"  he  sr.id,  "of  course,  there  are  several  kinds  of  wart-like 
growths,  but  the  ordinary  wart,  commonly  found  on  cattle,  is  simply  an  ab- 
normal growth  of  the  skin  structure. 

"Do  you  know  the  cause  of  warts?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  and  no,"  he  replied.      "We  knov?  that  warts  are  caused  by  a 
filterable  virus,  and  that  warts  are  infectious,  or  "catching,"  bat  beyond 
that,  we  don't  know  very  mach  about  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  these  growths." 

"Did  you  say  they  are  'catching?'"  I  questioned. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "they  are  infectious,  or  'catching,'  if  you  prefer  to 
put  it  that  v/ay."      Then  he  gave  me  the  result  of  some  wart  experiments  he 
conducted  a  short  time  ago. 

Oat  of  a  total  of  22  cattle  inoculated  with  wart  material,  fifteen 
animals  developed  v/arts.      The  results  of  another  experiment  shov;  that  it's 
possible  to  produce  warts  by  inoculation  with  wart  material,  and  to  take  ma- 
terial from  these  experimental  warts  and  transmit  the  warts  to  another  animal, 
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or  produce  a  third  generation  of  li^arts  from  the  original  wart. 

I  asked  Dr.  Creech  how  long  it  took  to  develop  warts  in  the  inoculation 
process. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "there  was  some  evidence  of  a  growth  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month  after  the  inoculation.    By  the  end  of  the  third  month  there 
were  a  numher  of  well- formed  warts,  and  "by  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  there 
were  plenty  of  large  well-developed  warts." 

The  results  of  these  and  other  wart  experiments  that  Dr.  Creech  out- 
lined convinced  me  that  it's  possible  to  spread  warts  through  the  inocula- 
tion process,  "but  I  v/asn't  quite  sure  about  natural  farm  conditions  so  I 
asked  about  that. 

To  answer  that  question  Dr.  Creech  went  to  his  files  and  brought  out 
a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  turned  a  v/arty  heifer  into  a  pasture  containing  a 
number  of  young  calves  and  yearlings  with  NO  warts.      In  a  few  months  he 
noticed  warts  on  some  of  the  original  calves  and  before  very  long  most  of  the 
animals  had  warts  in  some  form  or  other, 

I  asked  Dr.  Creech  if  old  animals  are  more  susceptible  to  warts  than 
young  animals,  and  he  said,  "NO,       It's  just  the  other  way  round.    Young  ani- 
mals are  more  susceptible  to  warts  than  older  cattle." 

Then  he  told  me  that  warts  sometimes  disappear  as  animals  become 
older.     Just  why  is  not  quite  understood,  but  nevertheless  it's  true. 

I  asked  if  climate  had  anything  to  do  with  v/art  development,  and  he 
told  me  that  it  probably  did  not,  that  warts  are  m^ore  or  less  general  wherever 
animals  are  found  regardless  of  climate  or  section.     I  was  told,  however,  that 
packers  find  a  higher  percentage  of  hides  affected  with  warts  during  the  sum- 
mer season  than  at  other  times.     I  also  learned  that  warts  seldom  cause  the 
death  of  animals  but  when  very  large  they  do  sap  the  vitality  and  often  stunt 
the  growth  of  calves  and  yearlings. 

I  asked  Dr.  Creech  about  removing  warts  with  "magic"  but  a  grin  was  the 
only  reply  I  got  to  that  question, 

S;nall  warts  can  be  removed  by  clipping,  tying  off,  or  by  using  acetic 
acid,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  castor  oil.     If  warts  are  numerous  and  cover 
large  areas  of  the  body,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  an  internal  wart  treat- 
ment like  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  but  in  all  such  cases  it's  advisable 
to  consult  a  reliable  veterinarian  because  arsenic  is  a  poison. 

Before  leaving  Dr.  Creech  and  the  bo-speckled  piece  of  v.'arty  leather 
I  was  presented  v/ith  a  copy  of  a  brand  new  Department  of  Agriculture  Leaflet 
No.  75-L,  entitled  "77ARTS  ON  CATTLE."  If  you  arc  interested  in  preventing 
your  cattle  from  getting  v/arts,  or  in  removing  v/arts  from  animals  that  have 
themi,  let  me  suggest  that  you  get  a  copy  of  this  new  publication  because  it 
tells  you  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

CLOSING  ANNOUNCEI;IEITO;     This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  closes  the  Washington  Farm 

Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Station   .      Write  either  this  station  or 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  for  a  free 
copy  of  leaflet  No,  75-L,  called  "WARTS  ON  CATTLE." 


ITOT  FOH  FJBLICA^:OIT 


Spe;-ilcinff  Ti-oie;     10  Minutes. 

Crops  and  Soils  Tricovyiew  V.n,  26;     P?OnJT  P:?.OaP.T^nS  Il-T  HORTICULTURE. 

AIII\I0UITCEI-1E}'^T ;    And  new  for  our  daily  report  from  Tcur  ITarm  Reporter  at  Washington. 
Station  joins  with  the  United  S^'-ates  Depai  "^nent  of  Agricultm-e  in  pre- 
senting the^e  intevvi3'»/s  with  spncialists  of  the  Depra'tm'n-.to     The  report  today 

ha,s  to  do  with  impoi-tan't  developrjents  in  fruits  and  vegecahles  \/ell, 

Mr.  Reporter?   

— coOco — 

This  old  world  of  ours  certainly  does  move! 

I  guess  every  famer  realizes  farming  has  "been  going  through  some  "big 
changes. 

But  I'll  admit  I  didn't  realize  that  progress  has  heen  snealcing  up 
through  the  eld  orchard  like  it  has. 

That  is,  I  didn't  realize  it  until  H.  P.  Gould  called  my  attention  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  changes  in  orchard  practice  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

That  so-onds  like  pretty  "big  talk,  to  speak  of  fundamontal  changes  in 
twenty-five  years,  in  an  art  that  is  as  old  c?.s  the  human  racoo    Yet  when  you 
sit  down  with  Mr.  Gould  and  let  him  point  out  how  horticultiore  has  heen  changed 
by  science  and  sound  "business  sense,  you  can  hardly  help  "being  impressed. 

For  instance,  a  lot  of  us  can  remera"ber  when  we  used  to  head  "br^.ck  the 
young  fruit  trees  each  year.    And  we  did      thorough  jo"b  of  it,  too.     The  idea 
was  to  make  the  trees  stoc'^y  and  well  "branched.    As  a  rule,  the  chief  thing 
we  succeeded  in  doing  was  delaying  "by  years  the  time  when  the  trees  came  into 
"bearing.    And  if  suDrmcr  pruning  v/as  done,  it  v;as  as  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  forming  of  fruit  buds  as  it  was  to  help. 

But  our  investigators  "began  looking  into  pruning  pra.cticcs  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  fertilizers.    Pruning  and  fertilizing  may  seem  to  "be  two  different 
things,  "but  they  are  closer  together  than  you  might  think  when  it  comes  to  their 
effect  on  stored-up  food  supplies  within  the  tree. 
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The  scientists  fouiid  out  some  of  the  things  the  tree  does  under  different 
conditions  of  prioning  and  feeding.     They  determined  the  amount  of  plant  food 
in  fruit  spurs  and  twigs  and  its  relation  to  the  formation  of  fruit-huds  and 
the  setting  and  development  of  fruit.    They  found  that  those  things  may  he 
decidedly  influenced  by  pruning  and  by  fertilizing. 

As  a  result  of  those  investigations,  Mr.  Gould  declares,  v/e  now  Imow 
that  heavs'-  cutting  back  of  the  annual  growth  tal^es  a  lot  of  stored-up  food  away 
from  the  yo-ang  trees.    And  summer  pruning  may  take  awa^''  a  lot  of  leaves  at  the 
time  they  are  needed  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  tree.     That  is  ^^hy  we 
now  prune  young  trees  as  little  as  wo  caii  and  still  train  them  to  grow  properly. 

Then  too,  you  remember  they  used  to  tell  us  to  use  nitrogen  fertilizers 
very  sparingly  in  the  orchard.    IIow  v/e  malce  regular  use  of  quickly  available 
forms  of  nitrogen  at  certain  periods  in  the  season. 

And,  of  course,  there  have  been  changes  in  insect  and  disease  control 
by  the  use  of  insecticides  and  fungicides,  and  in  the  equipment  for  spraying. 
However,  chaaiges  along  that  line  have  not  been  as  revolutionary''  a.s  along  some 
other  lines.     The  United  States  Department  of  Agriciilture  has  a  bulletin  which 
gives  rather  full  information  for  fruit  growers  abo^it  insecticides,  spraying 
apparatus,  and  important  insect  pests.     It  is  Fanners'  Bulletin  Ho.  '^OS, 

There  has  been  a  great  -''cal  done  in  the  past  few  years  on  plant  breeding 
and  selection.    As  you  may  loiow,  most  of  our  fruit  varieties  originated  as 
chance  seedlings.    And  ever  since  long  before  you  or  I  can  remember,  growers 
have  planted  selected  seeds  v/ith  a  viev/  to  getting  better  varieties.    But,  ■ 
it  Was  more  or  less  a  hit  or  miss  proposition.     The  principles  of  plant 
breeding  and  heredity  were  not  understood.     In  fact  the  whole  science  of  plant 
breeding  is  new.     So  new  e.  lot  of  us  liave  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate  the 
advances  th^t  have  been  made. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  improvements  in  varieties  by  breeding  have  been 
made  in  our  table  vegetables,  especially  in  the  way  of  mailing  them  resistant  to 
some  of  the  diseases  which  cause  such  damage  to  truck. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  Washington  stra.ins  of  asparagus,  bred  for 
resistaJLce  to  rust  disease.    Then  \/e  have  a  nuraber  of  varieties  of  t"matoes 
which  liave  taJcen  the  place  of  those  older  kinds  which  fell  quick  victims  to 
wilt  and  other  diseases.    Hew  lettuce  varieties  have  contributed  to  the  vast 
expansion  of  our  lettuce  growing  industr:/-  in  certain  sections.     Cabbage  varieties 
resistant  to  yellows  have  also  been  produced. 

And  by  the  wa;;,'',  there  is  a  bulletin  on  diseases  of  cabbages  and  related 
plants  which  some  of  you  cabbage  growers  may  want  to  get  hold  of.     It  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1U39. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  orchard.    Prior  to  20  years  ago  little  attention 
Was  paid  to  the  variations  or  mutations  in  buds  on  fruit  trees.     Fruit  grov/ers 
didn't  recognize  wh^t  those  different  biods  meant  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the 
orchard.     In  recent  years,  however,  fruit  improvement  by  bud  selection  has  been 
Carried  far. 
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Bud  variations  occ-ur  on  fruit  trees  much  r.ore  often  than  is  cor.:monly 
realized.    And  those  variations  are  perpetuated  in  trees  propagated  fron  them. 
Those  mutations  may  represent  much  of  valie  or  utter  v/orthlessness. 

Very  much  the  same  idea  is  involved  in  our  seed  potato  improvement  work. 
That  is,  we  reco^jnize  tliat  there  may  "be  superior  yielding  stroans  within  a 
variety.     Some  strains  rcioy  Tdc  superior  to  others  in  the  absence  of  virus  diseases 
which  rot  the  plant  of  its  vi^^or^     Such  superior  strains  m.a^/  he  "certified"  hy 
the  proper  authorities.     It  is  helieved  tliat  the  use  of  certified  seed  has  heen 
the  hi^-^gest  factor  in  increasing  the  average  acre  yield  of  potatoes  in  this 
country  hy  aoout  20  hushe'j.s  since  ISO^* 

It  is  now  recognized  that  many  fruit  varieties  must  he  pollinated  "by 
other  varieties.     It  u:sed  to  he  thought  tliat  or oos- -pollination  was  the  exception. 
ITow  vje  know  it  is  more  nearly  the  n.ile.     There  is  a  lot  yet  to  he  learned  ahout 
c  r 0 s  s-po 1 1 ina t  i on ,  how ev er , 

And  to  got  down  to  the  roots  of  fruit  growing,  you  rememher  v/e  used  to 
thinlc  that,  as  a  rule,  the  stock  had  little  influence  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  top.    Nov/  we  have  s^Tuiig  around  to  the  view  that  the  root  stock  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  top  and  the  v/ay  it  hehavcs.    S'or  that  reason,  we  try 
to  get  hotter  stocks  those  days.    And  there  is  quite  a  swing  from  imported 
root  stocks  to  hom.e-grov-n  stocks. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  changes  which  have  tai<:en  place  in  hoi'ticulture 
in  recent  years,     uthor  fundamental  changes  have  oeen  Tiade,  a,nd  are  still 
talcing  place.    All  of  which  juc-^-;.  oD.phasizcs  the  importance  of  farmers  keeping 
up  with  wliat  is  going  on.     This  husiness  of  fruit  and  vegetahlo.   growing  is 
not  tied  to  any  hitching  post. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  Airx"OUlTCEI'tEMT;     Tlie  hulletins  incidentally  mentioned  hy  Your  Farm 
Reporter  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.     You  can  get  co-oies  either  from 
this  Station  or  hy  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Vfashington.     "Inf orr;:ation  for  Fruit  Growers  About  Insecticides,  Spra^'-ing 
Apparatus,  and  t-;portant  Insect  Pests,"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  Wo.  90g.  "Diseases 
of  Cabbages  and  Related  Plants"  is  Farr^iers'  Biulletin  iTo.  1U39. 
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Russia  has  eaten  most  of  her  wheat.    Russia  has  "been  practically  out  of 
the  export  wheat  husiness.    The  peasants  of  Rumania  have  heen  eating  more 
corn  and  feeding  more  corn  to  their  hogs  and  cattle*    Corn  growing  has 
largely  taken  the  place  of  wheat  growing  in  Rumania.    Rumania  has  also  ceased 
to  he  an  important  source  of  supply  for  other  European  countries.  India 
has  eaten  more  wheat  at  home  and  exported  less  since  the  Y/orld  War. 

With  those  competitors  out  of  the  western  European  market,  the^ 
sources  of  supply  have  shifted  from  eastern  Europe  to  our  Western  Hemisphere. 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina  have  been  answering  the  increased 
call  for  v;heat  from  across  the  big  pond. 

Our  folks  now  ship  twice  as  much  wheat,  as  grain  or  flour,  to 
Europe  as  before  the  War".    Our  Canadian  neighbors  during  the  same  time, 
have  increased  their  shipments  four  times;  while  the  farmers  of  Argentina, 
since  the  War,  have  doubled  the  amount  they  ship. 

G-reat  Britain  looks  to  Canada  for  most  of  the  wheat  eaten  in  the 
United  Kingdom.    On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  have  been  keeping  up  our 
trade  in  wheat  more  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  Canada  and  Argentina. 

Picture  three  strear^s  of  wheat  flowing  from  this  Hemisphere  toward 
that  western  Europe  market;  one  from  Canada,  one  from  the  United  States, 
and  one  from  Argentina.    The  volume  of  wheat  flowing  eastward  from  the 
United  States  is  being  squeezed  and  narrowed  by  the  mighty  pressure  of  wheat 
streams  flowing  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  and  south  of  us. 

But  how  about  other  world  markets?"  some  of  you  are  no  doubt  saying. 
As  you  may  know,  before  the  World  War  we  held  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  wheat  trade  in  the  Orient  and  Pacific  Islands.    In  the  Orient,  the 
people  don't  eat  as  much  wheat  as  western  people,  but  they  are  eating 
more  wheat  than  they  did.    We  ship  nearly  twice  as  much  wheat  to  the 
Orient  and  Pacific  Islands  as  we  did  before  the  War.     In  the  meantime, 
however,  competition  from  Australia  and  Canada  has  been  increasing. 
Canada  now  ships  almost  as  much  as  we  do,  and  Australia  sells  almost  as 
much  in  the  Orient  as  Canada  does. 

The  fact  that  we've  been  exporting  twice  as  much  wheat  as  we  did 
before  the  World  War  may  sound  pleasing  to  us.    We  may  wonder  why  all 
the  fuss  about  adjusting  over  wheat  acreage. 

It  seems  from  what  Dr.  Stine  says,  however,  that  the  present 
prospects  are  that  the  demand  in  western  Europe  will  probably  not  keep 
going  up  as  it  has  been.    On  the  other  hand,  the  exportable  surpluses  of 
wheat  in  Canada,  and  Argentina,  and  Australia,  and  the  Balkan  countries 
are  tending  upward.    Our  wheat  growers  must  be  prepared  to  meet  increasingly 
severe  corrrpetition  in  international  trade. 

Then  there  is  Russia.    Russia  may  get  back  into  the  export  wheat 
business.    Russia  has  big  undeveloped  resources  for  wheat  production.  The 
Soviet  government  is  making  strenuoiB    efforts  to  introduce  machinery,  and 
to  make  L-.-iproTements  in  the  growing  of  wheat.    Dr.  Stine  holds  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  expect  that  those  efforts  will  bear  fruit  in  the  form 
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of  increased  oicports.    Eventually,  ho  thinks,  Russia  may  have  a  big 
surplus  that  will  he  pressed  on  the  export  market. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  prohahle  that  the  world  wheat  con- 
sumption will  not  increase  much  faster  than  population  increases,  in  the 
next  few  years.    On  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  seem  to  he  toward 
"bigger  wheat  surpluses  in  coiintries  which  compete  with  us  in  the  foreign 
market.    With  the  danger  of  a  greater  increase  in  the  world  wheat  crop 
than  in  the  demand  for  it,  the  world  situation  would  seem  to  make  it 
advisahlc  for  American  farmers  to  look  ahead.    Dr.  Stino  suggests  we 
should  seriously  consider  whether  our  land,  and  our  farm  organization  and 
farm  practices  are  "best  suited  to  wheat  under  these  prospective  conditions 
In  some  sections,  other  crops  or  livestock  may  he  better.     Shifts  should 
he  made.    But  they  should  be  made  only  after  careful  study  of  the 
prospects  for  other  uses  of  the  land. 

**♦ 

ANITOUITCSMSNT;    The  talk  to  which  you  have  just  listened  is  one  of  a 

series  of  reports  from  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington.    This  station  

presents  this  series  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    We  present  a  report  each  day  at  this  time,  except  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


YOUR  FARIvI  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON.  Wednesday,  Jxdy  15,  1931 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 


HOW  UNCLE  SAlv'I  RAISES  RAMGB  CHICKENS  AT  BELT3VILLE.  I^^YLAITO . 


OPENING  AiniOUNCEivIENT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,    Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter 
recently  made  his  second  trip  to  Uncle  Sara's  "big  poultry  iarm  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland.    If  you  can  spare  the  next  ten  minutes,  listen  to  the  Reporter  tell 
about  how  Uncle  Sam  raises  chickcMS  on  a  range.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 


— ooOoo — 


Well  folks,  in  opening  to-day's  program  I'm  reminded  of  the  yo-ung  wife 
who  was  ordering  a  chicken  for  the  first  time  in  her  lif^;. 

"Madam,"  said  the  butcher,  "shall  I  draw  it  for  you?" 

"Oh  no,"  replied  the  confused  lady,  "your  description  of  it  is  quite 
sufficient ." 

Now  folks,  my  description  of  what  I  saw  at  Uncle  Sam's  big  poultry  farm 
the  other  Satu  day  morning  may  not  be  quite  sufficient  for  some  of  you  listen- 
ers, but  it's  the  best  I  can  do  because  television  is  not  yeo  adapted  to  all 
of  our  radio  receiving  sets. 

I  visited  the  poultry  section  of  the  Governr">nt '  s  Aninial  Husbandry  Ex- 
periment Farm  r-.t  Beltsville,  Maryland,  for  the  purp;«e  of  finding  out  how  they 
raise  chicken'^,  on  ra:j-?;o.    I  thought  perhaps  some  of  you  listeners  might  be 
interested  in  'uhis  oujject  because,  as  most  of  you  jtiow,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  chickens  arc  still  producad  under  natural  range  conditions. 

I  believe  I  told  you  in  a  previous  broadcaBt  that  the  poultry  farm  at 
Beltsville  consists  of  about  55  acres.    There  are  plenty  of  trees  for  shade  and 
there  is  plenty  of  bluegrass  on  the  nattiral  range  which  consists  of  about  15 
acres. 


Mr.  S.  K.  Haynes,  specialist  in  incubation  and  brooding  at  the  Govern- 
ment farm  is  in  charge  of  the  range  v/ork.    I  might  say  that  Mr.  Haynes  managed 
commercial  poultry  and  duck  farms  in  Now  York  for  many  years  before  taking  up 
his  present  v/ork  with  Uncle  Sam  more  than  15  years  ago. 
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Range  chickens  at  the  Beltsville  farm  are  raised  iinder  what  is  commonly 
called  the  "colony- "brooder  system."    Ahout  350  chicks  are  raised  in  one  "brooder 
house  or  "colony"  and  there  are  22  sv.ch  houses  or  colonies  on  the  15-acre  range 
that  I'm  talking  about. 

The  houses  in  use  on  the  Beltsville  range  at  the  present  time  measure 

about  10  by  14  feet,  but  Mr.  Haynes  is  going  to  try  a  little  larger  house   

say  one  about  12  by  16  feet.    His  present  houses  arc  about  8  foot  high  at  the 
caves  but  he  thinks  a  hei:";ht  of  say  4  feet  at  the  eaves  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  larger  houses  he  has  in  mind.    Under  present  arrangements  Mr.  Haynes  has 
both  shed- type  and  A~shapcd  houses. 

Coal-burning  brooder  stoves  are  used  in  most  of  the  brooder  houses  on 
the  Government  range  because  they  arc  satisfactory  for  the  climate  around  the 
Capital  City.    I  asked  Mr.  Haynes  about  other  methods  of  heating  brooder  houses, 
and  he  stated  that  electricity'-  gave  good  results  especially  in  mild  weather. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Haynes  used  sand  for  litter  so  I  asked  him  if  it  was 
by  preference  or  otherwise. 

"I  use  so,nd  litter,"  he  said,  "because  it's  fireproof,  and  because  it 
makes  the  homo  easy  to  clean.    I  try  to  have  the  sand  about  two  inches  deep 
under  the  brooder  and  around  the  edge  of  the  canopy,  then  I  rake  off  the  sur- 
face every  week." 

The  colony  houses  arc  placed  about  150  feet  opart  on  the  range  to  prevent 
the  chickens  from  visiting  and  mixing  too  much*    And  of  course,  each  house  is 
s\ipplied  with  suitable  food  hoppers  and  drinking  fountains. 

Now  let's  toke  up  the  raising  of  rpjige  chicks,  as  it  is  practiced  on 
Uncle  Sam's  farm  at  Beltsville,  .and  follow  it  throTjgh  step  by  step. 

The  baby  chicks  o,rc  token  from,  the  incubators  and  placed  in  the  colony 
houses  which  I  have  described,  and  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  approximately  350 
chicks  are  assigned  to  each  house. 

The  chicks  arc  confined  to  this  house  for  approximately  one  wee':,  de- 
pending, of  course,  on  the  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  the 
chicks  are  permitted  to  use  a  small  yard  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house. 

The  yard  fence  is  rolled  up  and  removed  by  the  time  the  chicks  arc 
throe  weeks  old  and  they  are  given  the  free  use  of  the  range.    Although  their 
nearest  neighbors  o,re  only  150  feet  away  and  they  all  have  the  use  of  the 
15-acre  rojige,  yet  the  chicks  mix  very  little  because  they  arc  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  their  houses  before  the  fence  is  removed. 

Chick  feeding  at  the  Beltsville  farm  is  on  the  cafeteria  or  "help- 
yoursolf"  order.    Skim  milk  and  water  are  before  the  young  chicks  all  the 
time.    During  the  first  two  weeks  the  chicks  arc  fed  a  ration  composed  of  one 
part  of  hard-boiled,  infertile,  eggs  from  the  incubators,  ground  up  shell  and 
all  in  a  meat  chopper,  two  parts  of  cracker  meal,  two  parts  of  wheat  bran,  two 
parts  of  dried  buttermilk,  and  four  parts  of  corn  meal. 
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After  the  second  week  the  chicks  are  fed  a  growing  mash  composed  of 
corn  meal,  graham  flour,  "bran,  meat  scrap,  dried  milk,  and  salt.    He  recommends 
this  ration  -until  the  chickens  are  4  or  5  months  old  or  y^til  they  are  ready 
for  the  laying  house  in  the  early  fall.    I  may  add  that /oyster  shell  and  grit 
are  hefore  the  chicks  all  the  time. 

I  asked  Mr.  Haynes  aboiit  culling,  and  he  replied,    "I'm  always  culling. 
I  begin  at  the  incubator  and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  I  have  chickens.  However, 
ray  first  regular  culling  takes  place  when  I  separate  the  cockerels  from  the 
pullets.    That  generally  takes  place  when  the  chickens  arc  between  two  and 
three  months  of  age." 

"IThat  do  you  do  with  the  cockerels,?"  I  asked. 

"Save  the  best,"  he  said,  "for  breeding  purposes,  use  some  for  fatten- 
ing experiments,  and  market  the  others." 

"What  do  you  do  with  the  evil  pullets?" 

"Market  them"  he  replied. 

In  connection  with  the  cockerel  fattening  experiment  I  may  say  that  the 
Beltsville  farm  has  a  separate  range  of  about  12  acres  where  the  young  cockerels 
are  raised  after  separation  until  they  go  to  the  fattening  building  which  is 
now  under  construction. 

After  the  cockerels  are  separated  and  go  to  their  range,  that  leaves 
the  pullets  on  their  original  range  where  they  stay  until  they  go  to  the  lay- 
ing houses  in  the  early  fall.    Ventilation  and  sanitation  are  both  watched 
carefully  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

The  pullets  are  moved  to  the  laying  houses  3  or  4  weeks  before  they  are 
ready  to  lay.    That  leaves  the  original  chick  range  vacant,  and  here's  what 
happens  while  there  are  no  chicks  on  the  range. 

The  groimd  arouiid  each  house  is  well  limed,  thoroughly  disked,  and  seeded 
to  grasses  and  clover.    That  generally  takes  place  in  September  and  by  the  next 
spring  there  is  plenty  of  nice,  ne?^,  and  clean  sod  for  the  baby  chicks. 

No,  tho  whole  range  is  NOT  plowed.    Only  the  barren  ground  right  around 
the  house.    Mr.  Hayr.c?  has  been  raising  chickens  on  this  15-acre  range  every 
year  for  8  ye.-.rs  and  his  losses  have  been  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  apioroxi- 
matoly  7,500  chickens  that  ho  raises  each  year.    How's  that  for  a  record? 
Chick  losses  on  big  commercial  farms  as  well  as  in  farm  flocks,  run  from  15 
to  20  per  cent. 

The  range  chickens  at  Beltsville  arc  not  troubled  with  coccidiosis  and 
B.W.D.  o,s  much  as  confined  chickens  arc  in  many  sections.    That,  of  course,  is 
due  to  a  good  grass  range,  and  to  the  splendid  management  Mr.  Haynes  provides. 
He  says  that  he  likes  to  raise  chickens  on  an  open  range,  where  conditions  will 
permit,  first,  because  they  are  more  vigorous,  second,  they  don't  need  cod- 
liver  oil,  third,  they  are  less  likely  to  -practice  toe-picking  and  cannabalism, 
and  fourth,  ronge-grown  pullets  are  in  better  condition  for  the  laying  house  in 
the  fall. 
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Of  coTTTSG,  there  is  some  advc'\nt'\gc  in  rr.isin/-  chickens  nnder  confine- 
ment, Dut  it's  still  possi>3le  to  raise  "them  successfully  on  natural  range  "by 
following  the  common-sense  r\iles  of  nature  that  Hr.  Haynes  follows  at  Uncle 
Sam's  poultry  faim  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 


— ooOoo — 


CLOSIUG-  AICOLUCEI/lEIT? ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  "been  listening  to  Your 

Washington  Farm  He-oorter  'oroadcast  a  POULTF.Y    program  from  Station   . 

Write  either  this  station  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  if  you  "ant  a  free  copy  of  the  WASHINGTON  FARI^'I  REPORTER  OF 
JULY  15,  1951. 


I 

SpeaJking  Time:     10  Minutes.  j 


HOW  liim  YFJ^S  WILL  A         GIVZl  i.IILK?  I 

  ! 

OPMIITG  AITiIOUTTCUvIE^T ;    Ladies  an'^,  gentlemen,  Your  Vfashington  Farm  Renorter  is  i 

going  to  try  to  ans^^er  the  question,  "HOTT  ILMTf  YEAI^S  WILL  A  007  GIVE'mILK?"     I  j 
loio^  yoM  listening  dairynrm  are  anxious  to  laea.r  the  answer  to  that  question  so 
I'm  going  to  pass  over  the  "mike"  and  let  Your  Reporter  report  on  that  suhject. 


— ocOoo — 


Well  foll-s,  the  DAIRY  question  "before  the  microphone  today  is,  "HOW  IvIAITY 
YSARS  WILL  A  COW  GIVE  I.IILK?"    ^  That,  ray  friends,  is  an"  important  question. 

To  m;^-  '•/ay  of.  thinking,  every  coir  in  a  dairy  herd  is  either  an  advantage 
or  a  drawhack  to  that  herd.    And  mien  I  speak  of  a    dra.v-hack  I'm  reminded  of 
the  mother  of  a  Harvard  foothall  player,  -vho,  when  3.sked  what  position  her  son 
had  on  the  teDin,  said  "Well,  I'm  not  very  ^^cll  acqucsnted  with  foothall  terms, 
hut  I  thinic  he's  '■'hat  they  call  the 'DBA'5-BACa.' " 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Dairy  Herd- Improvement  Associations  there 
are  a  lot  of  draw-hacks  in  the  dairy  herds  of  this  country.    Some  of  these  draw- 
."backs    arc  youjig  cows  whoso  production  is  helow  the  profit  lino.    Some  are 
middle-aged  cows  whoso  production  has  never  boon  ahovc  the  profit  lino,  while 
some  are  old  cov/s  whose  production  was  onco  ahove  the  profit  line,  hut  is  now 
descending  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  shoved  hy  Father  Time. 

Every  cow  has  a  period  of  peak  production  at  som.e  stage  in  her  life.  Aftc 
this  pealc  has  "bc-n  reached  and  passed,  production  generally  starts  on  the  down- 
ward trend.    Some  cows  rise  to  a  high  pealc  of  production  early  in  life,  hold  a 
high  level  for  a  long  time,  and  fall  off  in  milk  production  slowly  and  gently 
until  the  end.    Other  co-7s  roach  their  production  peaks  late  in  life,  and  fall 
off  rapidly  af toi'^.Tards •    Those,  of  course,  arc  the  extremes,  and  there  are  all 
kinds  of  production  records  in  between. 

ITow,  how  many  years  '"ill  a  cc  give  milk?    When  I  got  that  question  from 
a  dairyman  in  Old  Kentiiclsy  I  tho\\'i;ht  some  listener    was  trying  to  got  funny,  hut 
the  more  I  studied  about  it  the  m.orc  I  wo.s  convinced  that  it  was  a  constructive 
question  meant  for  a  constructive  purpose,  so  I  got  busy. 


I  ";ent  to  the  office  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Graves  who  is  in  charge  of  the  dairy- 
cattle  "breeding,  feeding,  and  management  investigations  for  the  United  States 
Burea.u  of  Dairy  Industry.    He  referred  me  to  Mr.  M.  H.  Foiirina.n,  one  of  his 
assistants,  and  the  party  was  on. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Fohrman,  "you've  asked  a  question  that  has  a  million 
answers ." 

"What  do  you.  mean?"  I  interrupted  with  another  question. 

"Just  this."  he  said.    "Exactly  how  MANY  years  a  cow  will  give  milk  de- 
pends on  a  great  many  factors."     Then  he  said  that  sorae  cows  go  on  producing 
milk,  even  when  they  have  passed  the  age  of  12  or  15  years,  and  a  very  few 
continue  after  they  are  20  years  old." 

Gazing  at  the  picture  of  a,  beautiful  cow  hanging  ahove  his  desk,  Mr. 
Fohrraan  said,     "As  I  sec  ii.,,  a  dairyman  ought  to  ho  interested  in  how  many 
years  a  cow  will  prodace  milk  at  a  profit,  rather  than  how  many  years  she  can 
actually  produce  some  milk:" 

"Tell,"  I  cut  in,  "it  strikes  mc  that  that '  s  what  the  Kentuclcy  dairyman 
had  in  mind  ^vhcn  he  asked  the  question,   'How  many  years  will  a  cow  give  milk?'" 

Leaning  hack  in  his  chair,  hut  still  looking  at  the  picture  of  the  cow 
ahove  his  desk,  Mr.  Fohrman  said,     "To  have  a  Jersey  cow  at  the  Bureau,  of  Dairy 
Industry's  experiment  station  at  Beltsvillc,  Maryland,  that  is  12  years  old. 
At  the  peak  of  her  present  lo.ctation  period,  while  heing  milked  twice  o.  day, 
she  produced  more  than  60  pounds  of  milk  a  day.    That  cow  will  undoubtedly  show 
a  good  "orofit  when  her  fifgures  are  all  in,  hut  even  at  that  she  is  not  producing 
as  much  as  she  did  5  years  ago,  because  old  o^e  is  affecting  her.    However,  that 
Jcrsoji^  cow  is  still  more  profitable  at  12  years  than  some  cows  are  during  their 
peoJc  period  at  5  or  6  years." 

"Mr.  Johrman,"  I  said,  "^Thcn  is  a  cow  at  her  peak  in  production?" 

"That",  he  responded,  "depends  on  a  number  of  things,  such  as  her  in- 
herited milk  producing  qualities,  the  kind  and  amount  of  feed  she  received,  and 
finally,  on  care  and  mo.nagement.    For  cows  on  official  test  the  age  of  maximum 
production  lies  between  5  and  10  years."    Turning  to  his  telephone  he  said,  "Dr. 
McDowell,  please."    After  his  conversation  with  Dr.  McDowell,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Associiation  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 
he  turned  to  mc  and  said,  "Dr.  McDowell's  records  show  that  the  average  dairy 
cow  remains  in  the  herd  about  5  years  after  she  comes  into  production,  and  that 
the  average  cow  is  two  and  one-half  years  old  vrhen  she  freshens  for  the  first 
time.    According  to  those  figures  the  average  cow  remains  in  production  for 
approximately  five  years,  or  -until  she  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old.    That's  the  average.    There  are  a  groat  many  cows  above  tlio.t  figure 
and  a  great  r.any  below  it.    I  should  say,"  said  Mr.  Fohrman,  "that  the  average 
poal?:  of  production  for  all  dairy  cows  is  around  five  or  six  yeo.rs  of  age." 

"Mr.  Fohrman,"  I  questioned,  ""'hat  is  the  peak  MOUTH  in  the  lactation 
period  of  a  dairy  co'."?" 

"The  second  month,"  he  replied,  "is  gcncroJly  the  pcalc  month  for  the 
average  cow.'" 
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I  asked  if  tad  quarters  and  lost  quarters  of  the  udder  had  anything  to 
do  with  a  dairy  cow's  production. 

Mr.  Fohrman's  answer  to  that  question  v^as  YES.  However,  he  said  that 
the  loss  of  one  quarter  of  the  udder  did  not  cut  down  the  production  "by  one- 
fourth,  hut  only  hy  a  much  smaller  fraction. 

I  thought  hy  this  time  that  I  had  gathered  enonigh  of  general  information 
on  the  suhject,  so  I  ventured  the  final  question—  HOW  CM  A  DAIEYIvIAl^  ifflOW  17HM 
A  COW  PASSES  PEAK  PRODUCTIOIT  ML  STARTS  DOOT  THE  OTHEP.  SIDE  OE  THE  HILL? 

"By  keeping  accurate  records,"  was  Mr.  Fohrman's  quick  and  positive  reply. 

He  says  that  well-kept  records  reveal  the  true  worth  of  dairy  cows  all 
along  the  line  from  the  time  they  first  come  into  production  until  they  pass  out 
of  the  herd. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  is  not  how  many  years  will  a  cow  give  milk, 
hut  how  many  years  will  she  produce  milk  at  a  profit?    That  question  can  he 
answered  if  you  KEEP  EECORDS. 

Now,  if  you  have  old  cows  in  your  herd,  look  up  their  records  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  heforo  you  send  them  to  the  hutcher.    However,  when  the 
records  reveal  the  cows  that  arc  not  producing  profitably,  don't  lot  such  things 
as  sentiment  for  old  faithful  cows,  and  the  idea  of  keeping  old  cows  to  get  fine 
calves  sway  youi^  better  judgment. 

As  Mr.  Eohrman  puts  it,  don't  live  back  in  the  past  with  the  old  cows. 
Live  in  the  future,  and  have  faith  in  your  yo"ang  animals,  and  if  you  have  hoen 
breeding  properly  you  will  not  bo  disapiDointod  in  the  results  at  the  milkbuckct. 

Lot  me  close  by  urging  you  to  keep  production  records  of  your  dairy  cows. 
Not  for  one  year,  or  for  two  years,  but  for  cverj/  year.    These  records,  and  only 
these  records,  coji  answer  the  question  "HOW  MANY  YEAHS  SHOULD  I  KEEP  A  DAIRY 
COW?" 


— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  Al^rxTObWCEIvIENT ;      Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 
Washington  Farm  Reporter  broo-dcast  a  DAIRY  program  from  Station    in  co- 

operation with  the  United  States  Department  ox  Agriculture.    Dairy  questions 
addressed  to  Your  Vfa^iington  Farm  Rc-oorter  in  care  of  this  station  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 


YOUR  FAPM  HEPORTER  AT  WASHIl^GTON.  RELEASE  Monday,  July  20,  1951. 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  ITo.  28:.  Self-«Starting  Hay  Eires. 


AI^TOUl\rCEMEIfr;      Station  and  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agri culture  join  in  presenting  your  farm  reporter  at  ^aslTlngton. 
He  will  tell  us  wha's  lie  h-^.M  gathered  from  his  consul tati 021  s  with 

specialists  of  the  Department  Well,  l.Ir.  Reporter,  what's  up 

now?  


Dr.  Co  A.  Erowne,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  tells  me 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  thirty  tons  of  hay  under- 
going a  process  of  spontaneous  heating  in  a  "bani  on  its  farm  at  Beltsvillc, 
Maryland. 

Some  of  you  with  some  experience  with  hay  fires  are  probatly  sayiig : 

"rJell,  why  donH  they  do  somothiiig  about  it?  ~-  "DonH  thoy  kaow  they 

may  bum  up  the  bam?"  — 

E--0IT'  what  Dr.  Browne  says,  hov/ever,  they  arq  doing  something  about 
it,      Thoj  liave  electrical  thermometers  stuck  in  that  hay  at  t\7onty-sevon 
different  points.    They  arc  taking  the  temperature  of  that  feverish  hay 
twice  a  day. 

Those  specialists  oxe  also  investigating  the  effect  of  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  hey  on  the  temperature,  ap-d  the  losses  in  v;cight  and 
feed  value  which  the  hay  uiadorgoes  during  spontaneous  heating.    You  under- 
stand, they  are  trying  to  find  just  what  happens  when  hay  gets  that  way, 
so  they  can  find  out  how  to  prevent  it. 

That  is  well  worth  finding  out,  too.    With  a  fire  here  and  there 
in  your  coioaaty  nov;  and  then,  you  nay  not  notice  how  heavy  the  losses  are  — 
unless  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  losers         but  Dr.  Browne  quotes  estimates 
which,  show  that  spontaneous  combustion  causes  losses  from  the  bxijrning  of 
barns  and  other  farm  property  in  these  United  States  amo-unting  to  all  of 
$20,000,000  a  year,  or  even  more. 

Just  tliink  of  iti      One  fifth  of  ell  the  $100,000,000  damage  by  fires 
on  farms  each  year  cciiosfrom  these  self-starting  fires.    But  that  is  not  alll 
If  you  consider  the  loss  of  weiglit  aaad  feeding  value  which  hay  undergoes  dur- 
ing spontaneous  hea.ting,  which  liappcns  much  more  often  than  021  actxial  out- 
break of  fire,  the  losses  mast  really  mount  up  to  many  tines  $20,000,000  a  year. 
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In  fact,  Dr.  BroTOic  figures  that  at  least  ono-tcnth  of  our  harvested 
grass  crop       lost  as  a  rcs'olt  of  spontaneous  heating.    As  he  puts  it,  "It 
is  Just  as  surely  lost  and  consuiacd  as  if  our  famcrs  had  consigiied  every 
tenth  load  of  their  harvest  to  the  flancs," 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  the  scientists  have  ta:5cod  their 
ingenuity  to  rig  up  ways  of  neas'uring  what  foes  on  ijxaide  a  liay  stack,  from 
the  tine  it  starts  heating  up  uiatil  the  tine  it  nay  hurst  into  flar.iCs. 

And,  "by  the  way,  any  of  you  folks  nay  he  able  to  help  in  these  in- 
vestigations.   If  you  see  or  hear  of  any  cases  of  spontaneous  conbustion  of 
hay,  or  if  you  learn  of  the  discovery  of  burned  out  fire  pockets  in  hsy  nows, 
bring  it  to  the  notice  of  Bureau  of  Chenistry  and  Soils,  of  the  United  States 
Departnent  of  Agriculture. 

The  Departnent  scientists  have  beoa  studying  this  question  for  sonc 
years  now.    And  they  Ixive  actually  fomd  out  a  good  bit  about  mxxt  liappens. 
But  there  is  a  lot  yot  to  bo  learned  before  this  question  of  spontaneous  con- 
bus  ti  on  caia  be  conplctely  solved. 

Of  coursG,  you  laaow  the  nain  purpose  of  curing  h^y  is  to  dry  out  the 
natural  noisture  as  fast  as  possible  by  c3cposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  The 
natural  grass  before  it  is  cut  is  about  75  to  80  per  cant  noisture.  The 
idea  is  to  get  that  noisture  do\m  to  20  per  cent  or  lcss» 

If  you  cure  the  laay  evenly  until  there  is  less  tlian  20  per  cent 
noisture  in  it,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  its  overheating  in  the  stack 
or  now.    But  that  thorougli  curing  is  not  always  practical.      Maybe  the  weather 
is  against  you.    Often  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  rain,  we  pull  in  our 
hay  before  it  is  conpletely  cured.    In  su(±.  cases,  it  nay  heat  up  until  it 
bursts  into  flancs. 

The  hay  has  to  be  nighty  hot  to  do  tlir.t.    It  takes  a  tcnperaturc  of 
fron  450  to  500  degrees  to  nake  the  hay  talc*^  fire,    Tliat  ipaa:  ono  of  the  things 
tt-iat  liad  th.)  sdieatists  puzzled.    They  aouLd:j;''t  figure  how  the  hay  inside  a 
stack  could  get  tliat  hot. 

As  Dr.  Brome  explains  it,  there  seen  to  be  three  stcps-up  in  the 
tenperature. 

In  the  first  step,  the  heat  is  produced  by  the  living  grass  itself. 
The  life  activities  of  the  living  cells  wlaich  nalce  up  the  grass  plants  keep 
up  sone  tine  after  the  grassig  cut.    Those  acitivities  produce  SGnQ-heat«.  ITot 
enou^i  to  feel  when  you  touch  the  grass;  if  there  is  free  circulation  of  air, 
ttiat  heat  is  carried  away  fast. 

However  if  you  rake  that  freshly  cut  grass  in  a  pile,  the  heat  of 
the  grass  inside  the  pile  canH  got  out  so  well.    You  can  feel  the  heat  if 
you  stick  your  haad  inside  the  pile.    IVlien  the  heating  begins  in  the  interior 
of  the  nov/,  noisture  is  driven  fra.i  the  warner  to  the  cooler  parts  of  the  hay. 
As  we  say,  the  l:iay  begins  to  sweat.    When  the  tcr.perature  iaside  such  a  n^ss 
of  heating  liay  gets  to  110  degrees,  the  life  of  the  grass  cells  is  destroyed. 

Then,  as  Dr.  Browne  points  out,  cones  the  second  step  in  liay  heating, 
by  vTliich  the  tenperature  is  given  another  boost. 
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There  arc  noulds  a:id  bacteria  in  hay  naturollj^     But  v/hcn  the  hay 
is  thoroughly  cured,  it  is  too  dry  for  those  noulds  raid  "bacteria  to  thrive.^ 
But,  when  you  stack  the  hay  v.ath  a  good  bit  of  noisture  still  in  it,  conditions 
are  right  for  those  noulds  to  flourish,  caid.  increase  and  in  doing  tliat  they 
nalce  a  lot  noro  heat.    They  'boost  the  heat  inside  the  stack  to  soncthing 
like  180  to  185  degrees. 

But  here  cones  the  nj'stery  back  of  naiiy  of  our  nysterious  barn  and 
liay  stack  fircsl      TCien  the  tenpcrat-ore  inside  the  stack  gets  to  180  or  185 
it  kills  off  the  bacteria  and  noulds  v.'liich  h-r>.vo  boosted  it  th^t  liigh.  Sonc- 
tines,  the  liay  starts  slowly  cooling  off.    When  conditions  arc  just  riglit, 
however,  the  tenp  or  attire  goes  oa  up,      TOiy?    —  Tliat»s  \ihat  Dr.  Broime  and 
his  fellow  scientists  arc  trying  to  find  out,    TThat  boosts  the  heat  the 
nearly  500  noro  d0f:p?ces  needed  to  set  the  liay  afire? 

Miat  sccns  to  liappen,  Dr.  Brovne  says,  is  that  those  liay  bacteria 
inside  the  now  viboz-Q  air  canH  get  in,  prod-ace  unstable  chcnical  conpounds 
tliat  cause  the  hc'.y  to  qa-".cld.y  Iturst  into  f lanes  when  any  air  accidentally 
gets  into  that  hob  pocket o 

It  is  in  tliat  last  step  that  the  scientists  are  trying  to  learn  noro 
definitely  j-ust  wlia.t  does  liappen.    If  that  hot  pocket  is  snail,  the  liay  in 
it  nay  Just  bccone  charred  v/itliout  fursting  into  flanc.    In  fact,  statistics 
indicate  that  only  about  one  in  every  eight  cases  of  the  ch-arring  of  hay 
in  a  now  results  in  actual  fire. 

But  if  you  sncll  that  burnt  odor  about  a  liay  now,  it  is  alnost  cer- 
tain a  fire  pocket  has  forncd  sonewliere  inside.      If  the  liay  now  is  not 
opened  up,  there  is  danger  that  the  pressure  of  hot  gaaoo  r.iay  force  a  channel 
out  to  the  surface,  then  tlie  whole  business  nay  burst  into  flancs. 

The  best  waj'-  to  locate  the  fire  pocket  is  to  "core  into  the  nov/  in 
diffcren'-  places  with  a  hollow  steel  rod  with  a  sliarp  cutting  edge.  Each 
tine  you  -oull  the  rod  out,  feel  it.    If  it  is  very  hot  and  the  core  of  hay 
which  you  push  out  fron  the  hollow  rod  looks  burnt,  you  liavc  located  the  fire 
pocket. 

The  thdng  to  do,  is  to  get  that  heated  hay  out  right  away.  But  be- 
fore you  do  tliat,  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  put  out  any  fire  that  nay  start. 
If  your  conTuiiity  hc^s  a  fire  fighting  apparatus,  better  call  it, 

Wlien  you  talce  hay  out  of  a  snouldcring  hay-now,  you  nay  let  air  in- 
to that  fire  pocket  and  cause  it  to  break  into  f lanes.  Drench  any  very  hot 
or  darkened  places  v/ith  water.  And  \iien  you  discover  any  charred  pocket  of 
liay,  le;b  the  Bureau  of  Chcnistry  and  Soils  laiov;  about  it.  These  scientists 
need  all  the  evidence  they  can  got  on  the  conditions  under  which  hay  heats. 

>|t  9|C  S)C1|(  ^  He  9); 

AI'E'JOLWCEI'.IEUT;  Station  is  helping  the  investigation  of  self-starting 

hay  fires  by  bringing  you  this  talk  fron  Dr.  C.  A,  Bro;me  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chcnistry  and  Soils,  of  the  Uyited  States  Departncnt  of  Agriculture.  You 
can  help  by  reporting  any  cases  of  burned  out  fire  pockets  in  hay  which  nay 
cone  to  your  attention.    Report  to  the  Departncnt.    The  address  is 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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YOUR  TAElvI  EEPORTEE  AT  WASHIITGTOH. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

JUmNG    OLD    MODELS    OF  LIVESTOCE: 


OPMIITG  AI-IUOUITGELM^TT;    "JUITKIUG  OLD  MODELS  OF  LIVESTOCK."     That,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  is  the  subject  of  to-day's  Washington  Farm  Reporter  program 

broadcast  from  Station   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  77e' re  ready  for  your  story. 

— oOo — 

TharJc  you,  Mr,  Announcer.    And  no'7  folks,  since  mj'-  subject  is  JUl'IKIITG 
OLD  MODELS  OF  LIVESTOCK  and  since  the  announcer  has  asked  for  a  story  I'll 
comply  with  his  request  by  telling  you  of  the  magician  who  apparently  changed 
a  man  into  a  hundred- dollar  bill  in  full  view  of  the  aadience. 

"Mr.  Magician,"  called  a  good  natured  lady  from  the  front  row,  "could 
you  work  that  same  trick  with  mj,-  husband?" 

"Fr^,  madam'."  exclaimed  the  magician,  "you  don't  want  to  get  rid  of 
your  husband,  do  you?" 

"Ho~  1  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  my  husband,"  replied  the  ladj?-,  "but 

you  see  I  i?3ed  the  hundred  dollars." 

Uow  folks,  to  my  way  of  thinking  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  live- 
stock industry  who,  like  the  lady,  need  more  money,  out  who,  on  the  other  hand 
still  cling  to  the  old,  inefficient,  and  obsolete  models  of  livestock. 

"The  livestock  industry  needs  1931  models  of  livestock  and  1931  methods 
of  management,"  says  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.    I  heard  Dr.  Mohler  discussing  this  subject  with  one  of  Ms 
associates  the  other  day  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportionity  by  asking  him 
a  few  questions  on  the  subject  myself.    For  instance,  I  asked,  "Is  this  a 
good  time  to  junk  old  models  of  livestock?" 

"Well,"  said  Dr.  Mohler,  "this  is  the  m.iddle  of  the  summer,  fall  is 
just  around  the  corner,  and  it  won't  be  long  until  time  for  expensive  winter 
feeding.    If  you  have  some  old,  inefficient,  and  unprofitable  animals  that 

you  expect  to  get  rid  of  this  winter  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to 

give  some  thought  to  getting  rid  of  them  this  summer  before  time  for  winter 
feeding." 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  that  this  does  not  mean  selling  anirna,ls  out 
of  season.    It  refers  to  the  old  obsolete  animals.    The  old  models  that 
never  will  be  worth  any  more  than  they  are  now.    For  instance,  Dr.  Mohler 
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says  tlaat  some  of  our  most  highly  prized  animals  a  few  years  ago  liave 
lagged  "behind  present-day  progress  and  like  the  old-time  phonograph,  the 
motor  car  with  two-wheel  hrakes  and  even  the  earlier  radio  receiving  sets, 
have  passed  out  of  present-day  usefulness. 

An  industrial  concern  which  expects  to  prosper  does  not  use  obsolete 
methods  and  equipment.    The  most  progressive  organizations  in  the  industrial 
world  generally  employ  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  methods.    They  have 
to  do  it  to  meet  competition. 

Of  course,  it  taJces  courage  an4  capital  to  junk  old  machinery  and 
remodel  old  factories,  hut  in  the  end  these  are  wise  and  nearly  always 
economica,l  as  well  as  profitable  procedures  to  follow.    One  of  our  automobile 
manufacturers,  for  example,  closed  down  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
plants  in  the  world  for  a  period  of  several  months  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  product  up-to-date. 

Now  let's  ti?.rn  from  the  example  set  by  industrial  organizations  to 
the  situation  in  t'r.a  livestock  industry.    How  are  you  livestock  listeners 
meeting  this  situation  of  junking  old  models  of  livestock?    Are  you  ready 
to  admit  the  obsolescence  of  types  of  livestock  tha,t  no  longer  meet  pro- 
duction needs  and  market  requirements?    Do  you  realize  that  consumer  demands 
change  and  that  livestock  models  have  to  change  to  m.eet  these  demands? 
These,  my  friends,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  high  lights  Dr.  Mohler  dis- 
cussed in  the  short  time  I  listened  to  him  talk  about  junlcing  old  models 
of  livestocko 

Dr.  Mohler  is  a  splendid  talker  and  I  didn't  want  to  interrupt  his 
conversation,  but  I  did  put  in  a  few  questions.    One  was,  "\7hat  is  an 
obsolete  animal?" 

"An  obsolete  animal,"  said  Dr.  Mohler,  "is  one  that  fails  to  meet 
present  day  usefulness.    There  are  three  common  types  of  obsolete  or  old 
models  of  iivestock." 

"Tf"h..vt  are  they?"  I  asked. 

"First,"  he  said,  "are  the  ones  that  for  any  reason  fail  to  repay 
the  cost  of  maintenance.    The  second  type  includes  scrub  and  grade  sires 
and  even  inferior  types  of  purebred  sires.    The  third  type  of  obsolete 
animals  includes  those  affected  with  communicable  diseases." 

According  to  Dr.  Mohler  there  are  literally  millions  of  animals 
included  in  the  three  obsolete  classifications  I  have  just  given. 

Dr.  Mohler  says  that  livestock  growers  who  follow  obsolete  methods 
of  production  can  be  divided  into  two  classes.    First,  are  those  who  take 
slight  interest  in  improving  their  stock,  and  second,  those  who  would  like 
to  mal:e  improvements  but  who  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  adverse  circxim- 
stances.    He  believes  that  the  more  fortunate  and  progressive  stockmen  in  the 
industry  should  try  to  interest  and  aid  both  of  these  classes. 

Chutes  and  squeeze  gates  have  replaced  the  once  picturesque  ranch 
method  of  roping  and  throwing  range  stock  popular  back  in  the  boyhood  days 
of  our  good  friend  TTill  Rogers.    The  old  hog  lot  has  become  obsolete  because 
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of  improvement  in  srdne  sciiitation.    The  modern  incu'cator  is  aiding  and 
in  some  instances  almost  elir.dnating  the  sitting  hen» 

"The  old  methods,"  said  Dr.  Mohler,  "were  all  good  in  their  days, 
"but  times  have  changed  and  are  still  changing  and  stocloiien  mst  change 
^.7ith  them  if  they  are  to  keep  aoreast  of  present-day  progress.    For  instance 
he  said,  "I  can  measure  the  trend  of  livestock  progress  to  some  degree  hy 
the  steady  stream  of  neT7  and  revised  Department  of  Agricu.lturc  publications 
on  livestock  that  pass  over  my  desk.    The  recommendations  of  a  few  years 
ago,  even  of  last  year,  are  constantly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  with 
newer  and  better  information  that  will  help  stocloaen  junk  obsolete  models, 
produce  better  and  more  efficient  models  and  to  take  better  care  of  the 
profitable  animls." 

Speaking  of  suggested  iniprovcmcnts  Dr.  Llohler  said,  "There  is  need, 
first,  of  breeding  types  that  are  more  closely  in  accord  with  market  demands 
Then  ho  asked  the  question,  "TTiiy  raise  cattle,  for  instance,  to  ages  of 
4^  5,  or  even  S  years  v.hen  the  market  demands  smaller  carcasses  that  will 
yield  the  cuts  preferred  by  the  smaller  families? 

"If,  as  now  apjpears,  quality  in  meat  is  an  inherited  character,  we 
may  wisely  develop  withiai  the  breed,  strains  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
that  will  produce  meat  of  assured  quality." 

Dr.  Llohler  says  that  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  our  domestic  brcediiig  stock  is  obsolete  from  the  stand- 
point of  most  efficient  production.    If  that' s  true,  and  Dr.  Mohler  believes 
that  it  is,  then  in  the  interest  of  progress  livestock  producers  ought  to 
cull  out  old  model  animals  and  abandon  old  methods  which  Imve  become 
obsolete  and  uneconomic. 

If  you  desire  information  as  to  the  best  time  to  market  animals, 
get  in  touch  ^-^ith  your  o^Tn  State  college  of  agriculture,  or  if  you  prefer, 
write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  A.c-riculture  in  T7ashington,  D.C. 


CLOS Il-IG  AlMl^TOUI'TCSLEIIT :     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  liavc  been  listening  to  one 
of  the  regular  Washington  Farm  Reporter  programs  broadcast  from  Station 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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WHAT  IS  A  PROVED  BULL? 


OPE^IING  AI-mOUlTCEI'MTT;      "imT  IS  A  PROVED  BULL?"    That,  is  the  question 
Your  Washington  Fam  Reporter  is  going  to  try  to  answer  today  in  his  regu- 
lar MIRY  program  broadcast  fron  Station  .  in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Departncnt  of  Agriculiroro.    All  right,  l.lr.  Reporter. 


— ooOoo — 


Folks,  I  want  to  use  the  ten  ninutes  allotted  to  rac  today  in  talk- 
ing to  you  about  PROVED  BULLS.    I*n  talking  on  that  subject  because  it*s 
inpossiblc  to  look  at  a  bull  and  tell  v/hcthcr  or  not  he*s  fit  to  head  a 
herd  of  good  dairy  cows.    VJhen  I  think  of  selecting  anytliing  on  general 
appearance  I*u  reninded  of  a  conversation  between  a  housewife  and  a  .tranp. 
It  ran  like  this: 

"No,"  said  yhe  housewife,  "I  donH  thinlc  I  ought  to  give  you  any- 
tliing to  eat  because  you  look  strong  enough  to  work  and  cam  your  living." 
"I  knov;, "  said  the  trarip,  "but  you  can't  go  by  looks,  because  ypu  are 
beautiful  enotLgli  to  bo  on  the  stagc^" 

There  arc  too  nany  dairy  liulls  selected  on  beauty  and  general  appear- 
ance rather  than  on  pcrforr^anco  and  records  of  their  offspring.    At  least 
tliat*s  the  substance  of  wiiat  I  picked  up  in.  a  recent  conversation  ivith  Willian 
E.  Wintcmeyer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

Mr.  Wintemeyer  Las  done  quite  a  bit  of  work  on  what  progressive 
dairyncn  call  the  PROVED-BULL  problem.  Pr^jiving  a  bull  is  simply  finding 
out  his  worth.    It's  giving  him  a  classification.    If  he's  a  good  bull, 

proving  proves  it.    If  he's  not  ;7orth  a  two-cent  postage  star.ip,  proving  — 

proves  that  also. 


Wintemeyer  told  no  tloat  a  bull  is  considered  prpved  wlien  the  year- 
ly miUc  and  butterfat  records  of  5  or  more  of  Ms  tmB^leGted  dsroghtdrs  aave 
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"been  conpared  with  the  records  of  thoir  dans,    -ajider  conparatlc  conditions 
of  feed  and  care, 

"TJhy,"  I  asked,  "does  it  Imve  to  "be  5,  daughters?" 

"It  doesnH  liave  to  "be  5,"  ITintomeyer  replied.    "It  can  "be  nany 
more  tlian  that,  "but  tliat*s  the  smallest  nmiber  that  should  he  used,  "because 
fewer  than  that  would  not  give  a  fair  average." 

"Wliy,"  I  asked,  "do  you  say  unsclcctod  daughters?" 

"Because,"  he  replied,  "every  "bull  has  spno  daughters  that  are  "bet- 
ter tlian  others,  and  it  v/ould  not  Tdo  fair  to  pick  or  select  5  of  Ms  h^est 
daughters  v/hcn  you  went  on  average." 

Sonc  dairynen  have  the  idea  tliat  the  nane  "PROVHD  BULL"  is  a  trado- 
nark  of  value,  and  tha-t  all  provcdhulls  are  good  "bulls.    I  asked  Mr. 
'Jintcmeyer  ahout  tloat,  and  he  said; 

"Proving  a  "bull  does  not  increase  or  decrease  his  qualities.  It 
sinply  points  his  transnitting  ability  and  "brings  it  to  light  in  the  form 
of  records  so  tliat  it*s  passible  to  determine  ivhich  bulls  should  bo  used 
in  herds  made  up  of  cows  of  a  knom  production."      He  then  gave  ne  the 
follovdng  exanplcs: 

Two  purebred  bulls  of  the  sane  breed  were  proved.    Each  bull  liad 
ten  daughters  v/hose  yearly  production  records  were  conpared  with  the  records 
of  tlioir  dans.    Tor  the  sake  of  simplicity  we*  11  call  one  bull  A,  and  the 
other  B. 

The  ten  daughters  of  Bull  A  averaged  114  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
year  nore  than  their  dans,  while  the  ten  dauglitors  of  Bull  B  averaged  50 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  IBSS  tlian  their  dans. 

IflMch  ms  the  better  bull? 

Hold  on  now.     Both  of  these  bulls  were  proved,  classified,  and  rated. 
One  raised  the  production  of  his  daughters  above  the  production  of  their  dams, 
while  the  other  lowered  it.     But  you  can't  say  that  one  proved  bull  is 
better  than  another  proved  bull,  until  you  loicw  the  average  production  of 
the  dams  of  the  respective  dau^ters.    Let  me  e^cplain. 

A  bull  wliDse  daughters  produce  on  an  average  475  pounds  of  butter- 
fat, even  though  their  dams  average  500  pouads,  is  a  better  bull  than  one 
whose  daughters  prod^ace  300  poimds  of  butterfat,  whAch  is  an  average  of  50 
pounds  more  than  their  25a-pound-butterfat  dams. 

Patting  it  another  way,  you  can  raise  the  average  production  of  a 
medium  or  low  producing  herd  easier  than  yoa  can  raise  the  production  in 
a  herd  where  the  average  is  already  high. 

The  proved  bull  th^t  raised  the  average  production  of  his  dau^tcrs 
50  pounds  above  the  average  production  of  their  dams  did  a  good  job  and 
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increased  the  efficiency  of  that  herd,  "but  that  bull  would  not  he  suitable 
to  head  the  500  pound  herd. 

The  proved  hull  that  lov/ered  the  hutterfat  production  of  his 
daughters  on  an  average  of  25  pounds  "oelOT/  their  500-pourid  dams  should 
he  classed  as  a  good  hull;  not  good  enough  to  head  a  herd  of  such  high 
producers  hut  good  enough  for  a  lower-producing  herd,    Uow  get  this  point. 

A  proved  hull  is  rated  or  classified,  and  that  classification  makes 
it  possible  to  know  whether  to  use  him  on  low,mcdixiin,or  high  producing  cows. 
In  other  v/ords,  it  takes  the  guessing  out  of  the  breeding  end  of  the  dairy 
business . 

The  work  of  proving  bull s ,  tlirough  the-,  use  of  D5iry  :'H'oriL  Improvement 
Association  records,  was  started  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1916.     It  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  efficiency 
in  milk  production.    Proving  bulls  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  increased 
production  of  the  cows  you  nov;  have,  but  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  efficient  production,  and  if  you  arc  in  the  dairy  business  for  lifo  or 
for  a  long  period,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  to  your  interest  to  investigate 
the  proved-buLl  proposition. 

It  takes  time  to  prove  a  bxdl.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  bull  has  to 
be  about  5  years  old  before  he  v/ill  have  five  or  more  utisclectcd  daughters 
whose  records  can  be  compared  with  those  of  their    dams.    That  explains  why 
proved  bulls  are  comparatively  scarce. 

I  say  comparatively  scarce,  because  althoxi^  the  work  of  proving 
bulls  T/as  started  in  1916,  on  Janiaary  1,  1931,  there  were  only  1,295 
proved  dairy  bulls  in  this  country  tlmt  ha.d  been  proved  with  Dairy  Herd 
Improvement  Association  records.    Those  bulls  are  now  sca.ttcred  tlirough 
33  states.    The  proving  work  is  grov/ing,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
wc  have  enough  proved  dairy  bulls. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-one  bulls  were  proved  in  1950.  Of  tliis 
nxmiber  only  54  LT76ra  reported  living,  216  v/ere  knov/n  to  be  dead,  and  111 
were  A.Tf.O.L.  That  tabulation  goes  to  show  that  many  dairy  bulls  are 

killed  or  disposed  of  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  proved,  Mr, 
Wintermeyer  says  that  IdLlling  off  promising  dairy  bulls  before  they  liavo 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  proved  is  a  iiard  blow  to  the  dairy  industry. 

He  suggests  tliat  dairymen  able  to  own  bulls  should  keep  the  promising 
individuals  until  they  can  be  proved.      Ikmy  dairymen  dispose  of  bulls  as 
they  older,  because  they  say  old  bulls  arc  mean  ajid  unruly.    Tliat  may 

be  true,  but  usually  they  can  be  kept  safely  v/hon  properly  housed  and  managed. 

There  v/cre  1,112  active  Dairy  Herd-Improvement  Associations  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  1931.    If  each  association  proved  one  bull  dur- 
ing the  year,  that  would  boost  the  noimber  of  proved  bulls  rapidly,  and  this 
would  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  dairy  industry. 

If  you  want  more  information  on  the  subject  of  proved  bulls  ,  ask 
this  station  to  send  you  a  free  co-oy  of  Circular  Uo.  3-C,  entitled  "PROVED 
DAIRY  SIRES." 
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CLOSnrG  AMrouUCEMMT;      Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 

the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  program  "broadcast  from  Station  . 

Write  oitiier  this  station  or  tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  WasMngton,  D,  C,  if  you  v;ant  a  free  copy  of  Circular  Uo,S-C,  called 
"PROVED  miRY  SIRES." 


I T  ED^TAT  E  S 
^^^CrePARTM.ENT 
OP  AGRICULTUJ 


YOUR  FARI/I  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON* 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


TI.  S.  DeptnT-JHrtat  A^fioHltnrr 
RELEASE  Mondak'"\my  ^V,  l^il'^T  " 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No»  50: 


Concerning?:  taxes 


Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes 

ANNOUNCELtEITT :    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  will  now  report  to  us  another 
of  his  interviews  with  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   He  has  "been  to  our  expert  economists  to  inquire  ahout  farm  taxes, 

and  what  can  he  done  ahout  them?   And  what  is  "being  done  to  settle  our 

hig  tax  puzzle  Well,  Mr.  Reporter? 

From  what  Mr.  B.  W.  Allin  tells  me,  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  experiment  stations  support  the  idea,  most 
of  us  have  had  for  some  time,  that  farm  taxes  need  revision  and  need  it  badly. 

Mr.  Allin  is  a  farm  taxation  specialist  of  the  Bureau  and  he  is  trying 
to  find  practical  vrays  by  which  it  may  be  possible  to  cut  down  the  farmers' 
tax  bill.    Taxes  have  kept  going  up  while  farm  land  values  have  gone  down. 
The  situation  is  serious.    But  how  to  relieve  it  is  no  simple  matter. 

When  we  start  talking  about  fana  taxes  being  too  high,  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  whether  or  not  the  level  of  all  taxes  is  too  high.    In  other 
words,  maybe  it  is  ouj*  expenses  of  government  that  are  too  high. 

Well,  therearc  just  two  ways  we  can  cut  down  on  government  expenses. 
We  can  either  cut  down  on  the  things  the  government  does  for  us,  or  we  can 
get  the  same  services  for  less  money. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  may  be  able  to  cut  down  expenses  of  local 
government  by  consolidating  and  thorovighly  modernizing  our  machinery  of  local 
governjnent .    This  is  an  age  of  mergers  and  consolidations.    In  many  cases,  it 
is  claimed,  two  or  more  counties  could  be  consolidated.     In  some  cases,  we  now 
have  two  or  more  complete  sets  of  county  officials  doing  the  work  r/hich  might 
as  well  be  done  by  one  set.    In  the  days  before  automobiles  and  good  roads, 
we  might  have  needed  counties  as  small  as  those  in  most  of  our  farming  sections. 
Now,  however,  in  many  cases  that  need  has  vanished.    It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  local  governmental  services  of  most  of  the  States  would  be  inproved 
by  reducing  the  number  of  counties  by  at  least  one-third. 

Of  course,  the  possibilities  along  tho.t  line  are  different  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  in  different  States,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 


same  State.    To  find  what  cezi  "be  done  will  talce  investigation,  and  comi^arative 
study  of  local  government  expenses.    It  is  a  matter  of  actual  facts  and  fig- 
ures . 

The  cotmty  is  only  one  unit.    Other  -units  such  as  townships  and  school 
districts  offer  other  possihilities  of  economies  hy  consolidation.  Investi- 
gations now  in  progress  are  intended  to  determine  just  wliat  such  changes  have 
to  offer  toward  the  reduction  of  the  tax  "bill. 

How  about  the  fairness  of  our  present  taxes?    For  years,  farmers  and 
other  real-estate  owners  have  complained  that  our  general  property  tax  system 
is  unfair  to  farmers.    I  asked  Mr.  Allin  about  that. 

He  said  that  in  practice  we  have  no  such  thing  as  a  "general  property 
tax  system."    He  agrees  that  what  we  call  a  "general"  property  tax  is  vir- 
tually a  real-estate  tax.    Our  farm  property  is  largely  real  estate  and  a 
farmer's  taxes  are  largely  local. 

However,  there  is  a  trend  toward  the  substitution  of  income,  and  gaso- 
line, and  other  taxes  for  State  purposes.    And  the  States  are  also  assuraing  a 
bigger  share  of  the  support  of  such  things  as  roads  and  schools  which  we  used 
to  regard  as  strictly  local  affiars.    I  guess  most  folks  agree  now  that  a 
highway  which  is  used  mainly  by  through  traffic  should  be  built  and  kept  up 
by  the  folks  that  are  benefited  by  it  rather  than  by  the  local  communities 
through  which  the  road  may  pass. 

It  seems  fair  that  every  expense  that  can  be  taken  off  the  local  gov- 
ernment and  distributed  over  a  wider  governmental  unit  in  proportion  as  that 
wider  unit  enjoys  the  benefits  and  has  the  ability  to  contribute,  should  be 
distributed  that  way.    Before  that  can  be  done,  wo  will  have  to  get  the  facts 
as  to  whether  this  or  that  road  is  local,  or  district,  or  State,  or  nation- 
wide in  its  use  and  benefits.    Uav:y  roads  now  considered  to  bo  merely  the 
concern  of  individual  townships  are  probably  of  as  much  iniportance  to  the 
people  in  the  next  town  or  even  distant  towns  and  cities  as  they  are  to  farmers 
whom  they  serve  directly. 

Likewise,  the  benefits  of  education  extend  far  beyond  the  school  dis- 
trict   in  which  the  child  may  hapoen  to  get  his  training.    County-wide  school 
taxes  help  distribute  the  cost  of  education  more  evenly  among  the  districts. 

Mr.  Allin  expects  such  developments  to  go  further  than  they  have  gone. 
But  he  questions  whether  they  are  going  on  fast  enough.    As  a  rule,  he  points 
out,  the  increasing  share  of  the  total  tax  burden  tolzen  over  by  non-faming 
people  has  not  gone  on  fast  enough  to  actually  lower  farm  taxes. 

In  fact,  some  folks  claim  that  \)/oadoning  the  tax  base  for  the  support 

of  schools  and  roads  vill  simply  moor,  irore  taxes  for  city  people  not  less 

for  farmers           unless  accompanied  by  rebtrictions  on  expenditures. 

As  he  sees  it,  the  real  issue  is  whether  the  increased  expense  \mder- 
talren  as  a  result  of  the  new  tax  is  wise  or  unwise. 
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It  is  easier  however,  to  add  a  new  tax  tlian  to  substitute  that  new  tax 
for  part  of  the  old  property  tax.    Take  the  gasoline  tax,  for  instance.  That 
tax  was  adopted  only  partially  as  a  substitute  for  taxes  real-estate  owners 
would  otherwise  have  paid.    The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  people  wanted  ex- 
T)ensive  automohile  roads,  and  the  real-estate  owners  would  not,  and  prohably 
could  not  have  supplied  the  needed  funds.    Most  of  us  look  on  the  gasoline  tax 
as  fair,  but  it  grew  out  of  the  resistance  of  real-estate  owners  to  higher 
property  taxes  for  roads.    Its  fairness  was  not  enough. 

In  tax  revision,  Mr.  Allin  warns,  there  is  always  danger  of  creating 
new  inequalities  more  serious  than  those  we  are  trying  to  eliminate.  That 
is  another  good  reason  for  thorough  study  an.d  investigation  of  the  many  phases 
of  this  hydra-headed  tax  problem.    In  planning  changes  in  our  tax  systems, 
we  need  to  have  due  regard  for  the  kinds  of  taxes  already  used  by  the  Federal 
Governrflent  as  well  as  by  the  States.    We  should  also  taice  into  account  the 
inequality  of  tax  payraents  as  between  different  groups  of  non-farming  people. 
Kejiy  believe  that  if  real-estate  taxes  were  levied  on  the  basis  of  rental 
rather  than  selling  value,  a  good  part  of  the  taxes  now  paid  by  farmers  would 
be  paid  by  owners  of  city  real  estate.    Would  such  a  change  in  the  property 
tax  actually  lower  farm  taxes  appreciably?    And  if  it  would,  would  it  be  fair 
to  owners  of  city  real  estate?    ^at  has  been  the  experience  with  that  kind 
of  taxes  in  Europe?    Answers  to  these  and  other  questions  can  be  had  only  by 
careful  study.    Dr.  Allin  tells  me 

We  must  know  about  these  things,  he  says,  for  unless  wo  make  some  far- 
roaching  changes  in  our  governmental  expenditures  and  in  our  revenue  raising 
system,  farmers  will  keep  on  paying  relatively  high  taxes.    Cutting  down  public 
expenses  may  help  bring  lower  taxes  but  the  high  prices  that  prevaiaiwhen  most 
of  our  public  debts  wore  contracted,  and  the  tendency  for  public  expenses  to 
increase,  and  sheer  inertia  dLl  point  in  the  opposite  direction.    And  if  'fre 
ever  get  taxes  down  again  v;e  will  have  to  make  some  provision  to  prevent  them 
going  right  back  up  again. 


>|c!|c:(c)|e9)c)|l>)E)(c)|e 


AL'IilOUUCMSIICT ;    You  have  just  heard  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  phases  of  our 

big  farm  tax  problem.    Station    joins  with  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  in  presenting  this  report  from  your  farm  reporter  at  iVashing- 
ton.    He  will  have  another  report  for  you  Wednesday. 


TOUR  FAM  EEPORTER  AT  TTASHIirGTOH,  TTednesday,  July  29,  1931. 


|J^^^  J  D  HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaicing  Time:    10  Minutes  All  Regions. 

THE    MIDSUI-gyER    CULLIITG    OF    THE    POULTRY  FLOCK. 

OPEI^TIITO  AIfiTOUITCE?.IElTT;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  Your  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  broadcasts  his  regular  POULTRY  program  from  Station  

in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  His 
subject  for  this  occasion  is,  THE  MID-SUMIvIER  CULLIITG  OF  THE  POULTRY  FLOCK. 
All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

— oOo— 

Well  folks,  in  opening  to-day's  program  on  the  mid-sumraer  calling 
of  the  poultry  flock  I'm  reminded  of  the  little  girl  who  rushed  up  to 
her  mother  with  this  question:  "Aren' t  black  hens  smarter  than  white  hens?" 

"Why  no,  dear,"  replied  the  mother,  "I  don't  know  that  black  hens 
are  any  smarter  than  white  hens,  but  VThy  do  you  ask?" 

"Well  I  know  they  are,"  said  the  little  girl,  "because  black  hens 
caji  lay  white  eggs,  but  white  hens  can't  lay  black  eggs," 

I  don't  Imow  exactly  why  it's  necessary  to  cull  and  recull  the 
laying  flock  so  much  tuiless  it' s  due  to  the  fact  that  some  hens  are  smarter 
than  others,  end  that  these  smart  hens  give  loafing  hens  a  black  eye,  so  to 
speak,  by  laying  a  lot  of  eggs  when  loafing  hens  are  molting  and  out  of 
production. 

lltCm  A.  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  reminds  us  that  now  is  the  time  to  make  the  mid-summer 
culling  of  the  poultry  flock  because  the  poor  layers  can  generally  be  told 
by  their  appearance  at  this  season.    For  instance,  Mr.  Lee  says  that  MOLT 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  a  visible  sign  of  a  poor  layer.    I  suppose 
that  the  majority  of  you  listeners  know  that  early  molters  are  nearly 
always  poor  layers.    Therefore,  for  best  results  call  out  all  layers  that 
start  to  molt  before  September, 

The  general  appearance  of  a  hen' s  head  is  another  point  that  helps 
in  classifying  her.    For  instance,  the  comb  and  wattles  of  a  poor  layer 
will  be  shrunken  and  rather  pale  in  color  while  a  laying  hen  will  have 
a  plunp  comb,  bright  red  in  color,  and  naxy  loold.ng. 


The  legs,  especially  the  shanks,  and  the  beal-  of  a  laying  hen 
appear  to  be  bleached  and  somewhat  pale  in  color  while  the  legs  and  beak 
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of  a  poor  layer  have  a  deep,  rich,  yellow  color.    This  also  applies  to 
the  color  of  the  vent. 

The  pl^sical  condition  of  a  hen  is  the  final  indication  to  consider 
at  midsummer  culling  time.    For  instance,  a  good  layer  has  well-spread  pelvic 
bones,  and  a  soft  flexible  abdomen.    On  the  other  hand,  a  poor  layer  will 
have  close-set  pelvic  bones,  and  a  hard  rigid  abdomen. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  you  listeners  understand  that  no  Olffi  point  is 
sufficient  to  classify  a  hen  as  a  good  layer  or  as  a  poor  layer.    All  the 
major  points  that  I  have  just  given  plus  a  number  of  minor  points  must  be 
considered  together  before  a  poultryman  can  do  intelligent  and  constructive 
culling. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  do  at  the  midsummer 
culling  is  to  get  rid  of  the  old  hens.    I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  old 
hens,  and  he  replied; 

"Those  over  two  years  old."    Then  he  told  me  that  hens  are  rarely 
ever  profitable  producers  after  the  second  laying  season,  except  that 
Leghorns  and  other  light  breeds  are  sometimes  profitable  the  third  season. 
However,  he  warns  that  only  the  best  should  be  kept  for  the  third  season 
and  that  the  general  farm  flock  of  hens  and  the  yearling  pullets  should 
be  closely  culled  at  the  midsummer  culling. 

"Why,"  I  inquired,  "Mr.  Lee  is  it  so  important  to  get  the  old  hens 
out  of  the  flock  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  when  they  have  been  good  layers 
up  to  this  t  ime?" 

"Economic  reasons,"  he  replied.    Then  he  told  me  that  a  hen  eats 
about  6  pounds  of  grain  a  month,  and  tliat  every  nonproducing  hen  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  simply  wasting  this  much  feed.    Therefore,  get  the 
mo~QJeis   out  of  the  flock  at  the  time  of  the  midsummer  culling  and  before 
the  time  for  expensive  winter  feeding. 

lAr.  Lee  says  the  majority  of  poultry  raisers  possess  more  culling 
inf oajonation  than  they  put  into  actual  practice.    He  says  that  there  are 
very  few  poultrymen  who  haven't  heard  of  culling,  through  culling  demonstra- 
tions, bulletins,  and  otherwise,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  believe  in 
culling,  bat  that  in  reality  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  poultry  raisers 
put  this  information  into  actual  practice. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Lee  warns  that  with  present  low  egg  prices 
the  need  for  close  culling  this  summer  and  fall  is  more  urgent  than  it  has 
been  for  several  years  past. 

About  a  month  ago  I  told  you  to  give  every  hen  a  fair  chance  at 
the  feed  hopper,  especially  at  MSH  so  that  if  the  laying  instinct  was 
a  part  of  her  make  up  that  she  would  keep  right  on  producing  during  the 
summer  months  and  discard  all  thoughts  of  Icnocking  off  and  going  into  an 
early  molt.    Mr.  Lee  says  tliat  moist  nash  will  often  help  production  during 
the  hot  summer  months. 

If  your  hens  have  been  kept  under  nonnal  conditions,  have  had  a  fair 
chance  at  the  feed  hopper,  have  received  good  general  treatment,  and  are 
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going  into  a  molt  at  this  season  of  the  year  Mr.  Lee  says  that  something 

is  wrong. 

If  the  fault  is  in  the  rianagenent  and  the  renedy  can  "be  applied  now  

it  may  he  possi"ble  to  "bring  the  hens  back  to  production  "before  scaj  more  of 
them  start  to  molt,  hut  when  the  molt  is  once  started,  there  isn't  mch  that 
can  be  done.    It's  far  better  to  prevent  the  early  nolt  than  to  try  to  cure 
it  after  it  has  started. 

If  the  fault  is  in  the  feed,  that  can  be  remedied.    I  have  just 
told  you  that  moist  mash  is  relished  by  hens  at  this  season.    It  will 
often  be  eaten  in  liberal  quantities  while  similar  mash  in  a  dry  condition 
will  be  passed  up  completelj'  or  eaten  sparingly.    One  or  two  feeds  of  moist 
mash  a  day  will  often  keep  a  hen  laying  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 

Of  course,  if  the  fault  is  not  in  management,  and  not  in  feeding, 
but  in  the  stock  itself,  then  that' s  a  bird  of  another  color  and  you  Imow 
the  answer  to  that  problem  Just  as  well  as  I  do. 

I  asked  Uv,  Lee  how  close  a  poultryman  could  cull, 

"That,"  ho  said,  "depends  on  how  well  the  flock  produced  this  past 
year."    That,  of  course,  brings  up  the  qu.estion  of  records.    It  isn't 
practical  to  trap  nest  on  the  avera-ge  farm,  but  flock  records  can  be  kept 
on  every  farm.    They  are  an  iriportant  part  of  the  poxiltry  business  and 
serve  as  guides  to  culling,  changing  strains,  feeding,  and  nearly  everything 
else  corjiected  wit'n  the  poultry  industry. 

We  haven't  time  to  go  into  details  about  keeping  poultry  records, 
but  if  you  are  interested  in  that  subject,  let  me  suggest  that  you  write  to 
this  station  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  rarmers'  Bulletin  IJo.  1614-F,  called 
"BUSIilESS  EECOEDS  TOR  POULTRY  KEEPERS." 

If  you  want  additional  information  about  culling  you  can  get  that 
from  Farmers'  &alletin  No.  1524-E,  called  "FARIi  POULTRY  KEEPIiTG." 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  this  is  practically  the  first  day  of 
August,  and  that  it's  now  time  for  the  midsummer  culling,    present  egg 
prices  make  close  culling  lock  like  sound  business  sense. 


CLOSIITG-  AITITOUITCEI.IE^TT;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  iiave  been  listening  to 

the  Washington  Farm  Reporter  broadcast  a  POULTRY  program  from  Station  

T7rite  cither  this  station  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  free  copies  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1614-F, 
called  "BUSIHESS  RECORDS  FOR  POULTRY  KEEPERS,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo. 
1525-F,  called  "FARII  POULTRY  RAISI1T&." 
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^'CTn  I T  ED^STAT  E  S 
^^^DEPARTM.ENT' 
OP  AGRICULTURE- 


YOUR  FAPM  EEPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON,  Triday,  Jvdy  31,  1931. 

HOT  FOR  PU3LICATI0IT. 


SpooMiis  Tino:    10  Minutes. 


All  Regions* 


ARE  YOU  GOIHG  TO  THE  FAIR  THIS  mi? 


OPECTIITG  AmJOUNCEICTT;    Ladies  aiid  gentlemen,  this  is  the  period  when 
Your  Washington  Earm  Reporter  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric-ul- 

ture  joins  with  Station  in  "broadcasting  a  LIVESTOCK  program.  The 

subject  for  this  occasion  is  lAlRS  MB  EXPOSITIONS.      All  right,  Mr, 
Reporter. 


— oooOooo— 


Well  folks,  the  question  before  the  microphone  today  is,  "ARE 
YOU  GOING  TO  THE  EAIR  THIS  FALL?" 

That's  a  timely  qaestion  "because  tomorrow  is  the  first  day  of 
Augast  and  August  sees  the  "beginning  of  many  fairs  in  the  United  States. 

Doubtless  many  of  you  listeners  will  attend  one  or  more  of  the 
numerous  livestock  and  agricultural  expositions  this  fall.    Some  of  you 
will  attend  for  the  thrill  and  pleasure  that  comes  from  going  to  the  fair. 
Others  will  attend  with  an  idea  of  studying  the  exhibits  and  learning 
the  latest  "fashions"  in  the  fields  of  livestock  and  agriculture.    I  say 
the  latest  "fashions"  because  fairs  arc  in  reality  "fashion  plates"  of  the 
agricultural  industry.    They  arc  the  "boardwalks"  where  wc  go  to  compare, 
and  be  compared;  to  see,  and  to  be  seen.    Spooking  of  "fashions"  in  the 
livestock  industry  reminds  mo  of  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  was  scold- 
ing  her  butcher  for  selling  her  a  tough  piece  of  meat, 

"Why,"  she  said,  that  meat  was  so  tough  that  I  could  have  soled 
my  shoes  with  it." 

"Well,  why  didn't  you?"  roared  the  butcher, 

"I  would  have,"  said  the  old  lady,  ""bat  I  couldn't  drive  the 
tacks  tlirough  it," 
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Naturally  I  donU  ktiojv  why  th&t  particular  piece  of  meat  was  tough, 
hut  I  do  loiow  that  old  pnimals  of  toil  produce  tough  moat,  rjid  that  old  ani- 
mals are  not  pictured  on  the  "fashion  i3lr.tQs"of  the  modern  stockj^ards* 
As  an  illustration  of  the  change?,  which     have  boon  "brought  ahout  the 
Cliicago  International  Livestock  Exposition  last  fall  exliihited  a  carload^  of 
15  head  of  mammoth  steers  averaging  nearly  2,100  pounrls  a  head.    Such  aaiimals 
v/ere  typical  of  the  market  run  of  a  tlaird  of  a  century  .ag^,aiid  presented 
marked  contrast  to  the  1930  champion  carload  of  smoothly  fleshed^  trim 
quality  steers  that  averaged  970  pounds  in  v/olght* 

Putting  it  another  way  the  livestock  and  agricultural  fashions  of 
today  arc  not  what  they  were  25  years  ago .    They  are  like  the  old  Gray  Marc- 
net  wliat  they  used  to  he,  and  progressive  farmers  who  like  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  and  of  the  fasMons  often  make  it  a  practice  to  attend  fairs 
and  crpositions  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  new  and  changing  fashions  in 
their  various  fields. 

Dr.  CD,  Lowe  is  extension  livestock  specialist  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    His  headquarters  are  in  WasMngton,  hut  his  joh 
takes  hJ.m  into  every  State  in  the  Union  and  sometimes  even  across  the  borders 
of  Canada  and  Mexico.    He  tries  to  keep  up  with  wliat*s  going  on  in  the  livc- 
stodc  industry,  and  naturally  attends  many  fairs  and  expositions  in  the 
course  of  his  v/ork, 

I  met  Dr.  Lowe  on  the  elevator  of  the  Washington  Monvunait  the  other 
day  wliile  he  was  showing  some  visiting  friends  the  v;andcrs  of  the  national 
Capital. 

At  the  top  of  the  555  foot  sliaft  Dr.  Lowe's  friends  entertained  theE>« 
selves  for  about  thirty  minutes  by  Tlcwing  the  Capital  City  and  the  landscape 
from  the  four  windows  provided  for  that  purpose.    T!7hilc  tliis  was  going  on 
Dr.  Lowe  and  I  took  a.dvantage  of  the  situation  by  opening  up  on  fairs  and 
expositions. 

"Dr.  Lowe,"  I  said,  "can  a  livestock  farmer  get  anything  that  \7ill 
help  him  in  his  business  by  attending  these  agricultural  fairs?" 

"You  just  bet  he  can,"  \7as  the  spealcer's  quick  reply  as  he  gazed 
down  a  15-mile  stretch  of  the. Potomac  River. 

The  corroinity  fair  is  good  for  the  coo'iunity,  the  co-unty  fair  is 
good  for  the  county,  the  State  fair  is  good  for  the  State,  and  the  big 
national  and  international  expositions  are  good  for  the  co"untry  a„s  a  whole 
because  they  keep  us  abreast  of  agricaoltural  clianges  and  fasliions,    I  re- 
member judging  babies  one  time  at  a  comr.iunity  fair.    One  ba.by  v/as  counted 
out  of  the  contest  because  it  was  too  fat.    The  mother  put  on  v/ar  clothes 
and  got  ready  for  actio:':,  but  became  reconciled  v/hen  the  county  health 
officer  told  her  and  the  crowd  how  to  build  surplus  fat  into  strong,  liard 
muscles.    That  community  fair  T;as  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  lady  in  question 
as  v/ell  as  to  hundreds  of  others. 

We  often  judge  between  two  objects  by  comparing  one  with  the  other. 
Dr.  Lowe  says  that  sweethearts  are  sometimes  selected  tha-t  \7ay»    He  ma.y  have 
been  spealcing  from  experience,  but  be  tlrnt  as  it  ma^'',  people  who  attend 
fairs  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  by  seeing  and  comparing  olgccts. 
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projects,  oxhi"bits<,  and  dcnonstrations. 

Dr.  Lowe  bGHwcs  that  more  people  ov^it  to  oxhi"bit  their  ^products 
at  our  fairs.      Of  co\irsQ,  it's  inpossiblo  for  everybody  to  win  first 
placo  or  even  "get  in  the  money,"  as  faimon  express  it,  but  every  person 
who  C3daibits  has  an  opportunity  to  benefit  fron  tliat  conpotition,  because 
wholosone  conpetition  is  the  life  of  an  industry. 

If  you  are  inclined  to  believe  tliat  you  have  the  best  products  in 
the  world,  trot  then  out  to  a  conrjunity,  county  or  even  a  State  fair  and 
enjoy  the  tl^rill  of  wondering  where  the  judge  is  going  to  place  the  ribbon. 
That'll  give  you  a  nev/  start.    A  writer  once  said  "The  spico  of  life  is  m 
its  tlirilling  mysteries.    Keep  your  interest  in  thon  and  the  years  caai't 
nalco  you  old." 

TMs  is  the  last  day  of  July,    Hundreds  of  comunity  fairs  liavc 
already  been  hold^    Coimty  fairs  are  getting  under  way,  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  nfflny  State  Fairs.    As  a  natter  of  fact  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair 
closed  last  week.    The  fair  season  opens  in  the  northemnost  States  around 
the  first  of  August  and  advances  towards  the  Gulf  where  it  winds  up  the 
season  along  about  Halloween. 

The  State  fairs  are  generally  followed  by  the  four  big^ national 
aiid  international  expositions.    'The  national  Dairy  Show  ezliibits  in  its 
pcrnanent  hone  in  St-.  Louis.      The  dates  for  tliis  year  are  October  10-18 
inclusive.      The  Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposition  talces  place 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  will  be  hold  this  year  fron  October  24  to  31. 
The  Anerican  Royal  LiTestock  Show  takes  place  in  the  Thrifty  no  trope  lis 
called  Kansas  City,  'it  will  bo  held  tliis  year  fron  Uovcnber  14  to  the  21. 
Follovdng  on  the  heels  of  this  show  the  International  Livcstodc  Exposition 
will  swing  open  its  gates  at  the  stoclQrards  in  Gliicago.    The  interna ti on 
Piuis  fron  Hovcnber  28  to  Dcconber  5, 

The  United  States  Dopartnent  of  Agriculture  will  have  .  oducationaj. 
exhibits  at  nearly  all  of  the  big  fairs  this  fall.    You  are  invited  to  look 
then  over,  and  to  ask  cjaQstions  of  the  attendants  in  charge. 

Don't  forget  to  exar.iine  the  exliibits  of  tliat  amy  of  boys  ajad  f girls 
enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  4-H  Clubs.    Dr.  Lowe  says  that  they  are 
helping  to  change  the  fashions  in  agriculture,  and  if  you  want  to  see 
wlmt's  new  take  a  poop  at  their  exhibits. 

If  you  attend  a  fair  tliis  fall,  get  a  catalog,  if  possible,  as 
soon  or  even  before  you    arrive  and  study  it  carefully  so  as  to  be  able 
to  talce  in  the  exliibits  of  particular  interest  to  you.    Try  also  to  gather 
infomation  that  you  can  take  hone  and  put  into  practice. 

I  liaven't  said  anything  about  the  thrills  that  go  with  the  anuso- 
ncnts  aj^d  the  "nid-ways"  of  the  bigger  fairs*  You'll  find  out  about  then 
v/hen  you  got  there. 

Properly  conducted  fairs  have  nany  nore  advantages  tha-n  1  can  ennuncr- 
ate  in  a  lO-ninute  talk.    As  one  fair  nanager  puts  it,  "There's  sonctliing  for 
everybody."     In  conclusion,  let  no  ask  you  the  sane  question  tliat  I  asked 
Dr.  Lowe  in  the  top  of  the  Washington  Monunent.    "ARE  YOU  GOIUG  TO  THE 
FAIR  THIS  FALL?" 
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CLOSING  ANIJOmrCMENi.:  TMsl  ladies  and  centlonion,  brines  to  a  closo 
the  lO-niimto  Washington  Fain  Ropprtor  procran  hroadcast  fron  Statioi\_^ 
in  cooperation  with  tho  Unitod  States  Dopartnont  of  Acriculturc, 


